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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—BRISTOL SPRINGS. 


Tue town of Bristol, romantically situated on one of the 
most verdant margins of the Delaware, is one of those enchant- ~ 
ing spots in the bosom of nature, on which the philosopher, the 
lover, the studious and the social, with equal rapture repose. 
Separated from Burlington on the Jersey side, the eye of 
the painter, the poet, and the enthusiast is at once re- 
freshed and recreated by all the sylyan honours of Bristol. 
Among its rural joys, at this enchanting season, the liberal 
establishment which the taste and judgment of Dr. Minnick 
have conspired to enhance in the estimation of the man of plea- 
sure, or the victim of disease, may be justly enumerated. .The 
mineral spring, which the analysis of science has demonstrated 
so salutary to many a sufferer; the sporting country in the 
vicinage, so gladsome to.the robust hunter, or the patient fish- 
erman; the variegated landscape, the aliment of the naturalist; 
the bird’s eye view of Burlington, the delight of every travel- 
ler, every scholar, and every friend, all unite to convince him, 
whose soul is corroded by the cares of a crowded city, that 
here, at least for a season, something like contentment, some- 
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thing like positive pleasure, may, alas! too transiently, perhaps, 
be nobly enjoyed. He, with fevered frame, who is anxious to 
allay his fervours in the crystal wave, he who is studious with 
the scrutinizing eyes of Botany to explore the secrets of the 
shrub, and detect the latent essences of the flower; he, who has 
been harassed by the din of commerce, and of crowds, the 


—— fumum, opes, strepitumque Rome, 


may find, at Bristol, the blandishments of beauty, the fragrance 
of foliage, the loneliness of solitude, the interchange of society; 
vivid verdure and perennial flowers. 

The public spirited proprietor of the hotel and baths of this 
vicinity, has been alike liberal of his time and his property to ef- 
fectuate every purpose of public accommodation. The mansion 
for the reception of travellers, the offices for the accommodation 
of domestics; the larder, for the luxury of the gourmand: and the 
cellar for Bacchus’s hoard, all testify that anxious wish to please, 
which liberal men of the world cannot fail to appreciate gene- 
rously. 

Of the character of the mineral springs in this neighbour- 
hood, which has conferred so much celebrity on their site it 
would be impertinent on the part of the writer of this crude ar- 
ticle to expatiate. Accurate analysis* made by accomplished 
chymists, demenstrate the salubrious powers of the Naiades of 
Bath and Bristol. Drs. Rush and Denormandie, with all the 
weight of authority and science, have, correctly, inclined to the 
conclusion that owr Bath waters are decidedly chalybeate; and 
that their boldest and most liberal exhibition to the debilitated, 
the hypochondriacal, the dyspeptic and paralytic patient will be 
followed up by effects of the happiest augury. 


* The Editor understands that his friends, Dr. James Cutbush, and Dr. 
Benezet have very ably investigated the properties of these salutary streams, 
so eagerly quaffed by many an invalid. To the researches of such men, ar- 
dent to pursue, and liberal to impart truth, the honest inquirer, the nervous 
valetudinarian, the votary of science, and the victim of pleasure, are equally 
indebted. ‘Too much praise cannot be conferred upon those, who, amid the 
importunate cares of professional life, still find, or create intervals of leisure, 
which are devoted to the promotion of all that can be salutary to the species, 


or honourable to the individual 
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Continui montes, nisi dissocientur opaca 
Valle; sed ut veniens dextrum latus aspiciat Sol, 


Lzvum discedens curru fugiente vaporet. 





Temperiem laudes, 
Dicas adductum propils frondere Tarentum. 

Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus, ut nec 

Frigidior Thracam nec purior ambiat Hebrus, 

Infirmo capiti fluit utilis, utilis alvo. 

Hz latebre dulces, etiam (si credis) amene. Horace. 


Tue town of Bedford, in the neighbourhood of which those 
springs have their source, and from which they receive their 
name, is situate on the great Pennsylvania-road, leading from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, two hundred miles from the former, 
and one hundred from the latter. The site of the town is health- 
ful and beautiful beyond description. Built upon an eminence 
formed of limestone and silex, it is always clean. Almost en- 
veloped with mountains, which pour their limpid streams into the 
vallies, and which are deeply shaded by forest-trees, the inha- 
bitants of this village enjoy delightful summers: never incom- 
moded by heat, they are refreshed by pure and cooling breezes, 
which either play on the hill, or sport in the dale. 

West of the town, is Will’s mountain, which begins a little 
north of Bedford, and runs a few degrees to the west of south. 
Its altitude is more than thirteen hundred feet. On the east is 
Dunning’s mountain, which runs parallel to Will’s mountain and 
is eleven hundred feet in height. These ranges of mountains 
are about one mile and a half distant from each other at their 
bases. The numerous fountains to which those ridges give 
birth, generally discharge waters remarkably pure and trans- 
parent; but not so very cold as might be expected, in so deep 
and narrow a valley. It is well known that the air, ceteris fa- 
ribus, in those regions, where the forests have not been dis- 
turbed, is purer than in those, where they have been partially 
tamed by the hand of cultivation, an advantage which the at- 
mosphere around these springs possesses; and for ages to come, 
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it must continue to be richly supplied with oxygen, or vital air, 
from the extensive forests which cover the surrounding moun- 
tains. The summers in these regions, especially in the morn- 
ings and evenings, are cooler, than they are either east or west 
on the same latitude. <A large volume of air along the western 
side of Dunning’s mountain, not heated by the rays of the morn- 
ing sun before ten o’clock: a similar volume along the eastern 
side of Will’s mountain, begins to cool two hours before night: 
hence the heat is never intense—cool breezes generally prevail. 
The mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer rarely rose, in June, 
1810, above 65° at 8 o’clock, A. M.: July of the same year, was 
buta few degrees warmer, and in August, the mercury did not 
often rise to 80° before noon, in the shade. 

The mountain scenery around Bedford, though picturesque, 
stately, and possessing much to charm the eye of the beholder, 
is not remarkably grand, or magnificent. One mile and a half 
south of the town, in a charming and romantic valley, are the 
MINERAL SPRINGS. This valley is formed by a spur of Dun- 
ning’s mountain, and a ridge running nearly parallel to Will’s 
mountain. The spring most celebrated and improved, arises 
from the base of the mountain, on the south-east side of the 
valley. It has a north-west exposure. 

In the year 1804, a mechanic of Bedford, when fishing for trout 
in the stream which runs near the mineral fountain, had his atten- 
tion drawn by the beauty and singularity of the waters flowing 
from the bank, and drank freely of them. They operated as a 
purgative and sudorific. This man had been distressed for many 
years with rheumatic pains, and formidable ulcers on his legs. 
On the ensuing night he was much less disturbed with pains, 
and slept more tranquilly than usual. The unexpected relief 
obtained, induced him to drink of the waters daily, and bathe 
his legs in the running fountain. In a few weeks he was perfect- 
ly cured. The happy effect which they had on this patient, in- 
duced others labouring under this, and various chronic diseases, 
to visit these springs. Onthe summer of 1805, a great number 
of valetudinarians, came in carriages, and encamped in the valley, 
to seek, from the munificent hand of Nature, their lost health. 
A dense copse of shrubs, had enveloped the springs.until about 
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this time, and rendered it dificult to approach them. The in- 











habitants of Bedford, now began to make improvements. Upon 
digging away the bank, it was found, that about twenty feet from 
the spot where the waters first issued, they poured themselves 
through the fissure of a limestone-rock. This limestone-stratum, 
lies nearly parallel with the surface of the mountain, of which it 
forms a part; making with the horizon, an angle of about 35°; 
and is covered with a mixture of clay and freestone gravel, 
about three feet in depth. 

About fifteen perches south of this, there is another mineral 
spring, which discharged on the 16th of last March, six gallons 
of water per minute; the sensible qualities of which differ but 
little from those of the other. At present it rises sixty feet 
from the base of the mountain. It once rose twenty-five feet 
higher on the hill than at present.- Between its original source 
and the bottom of the hill, there is a Jarge bank, manifestly of 
secondary formation. It would seem that from the first ages of 
the world to the present time, this, bank has been forming by 
deposite from the stream. It is highly probable that, at some 
distant period, a much larger quantity of water escaped from 
the mountain at this place; that, by its own deposite, the chan- 
nel was partly blocked up; and that the waters which origi- 
nally burst out here, found a new passage, through the fissure 
of the limestone-rock, mentioned above. There are many 
hundred tons of this deposite. Its colour is grayish, and it ts 
easily pulverized. With the stronger acids, it effervesces vio- 
lently; and there is a copious evolation of fixed air. Its com- 
position, however, has not yet been perfectly ascertained. 

About forty perches north-east of the principal fountain, at 
the base of the same mountain, is a rich SULPHUR SPRING, which, 
hitherto, has been covered by the waters of the creek, in the 
bed of which it rises. It is expected, that this spring will be 
improved before the warm season of the ensuing summer. 
There are also in the same valley, copious fountains of cool and 
beautiful waters, which are not distinguished by any peculiari- 
ty of mineral quality. 

The spring which has chiefly engaged the attention of the 
public, and which is more highly improved, discharged on 
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the 16th of March last, twenty gallons of water per minute; 


the temperature of which by Fahrenheit is 55°. It emits no smell 
when issuing from the fountain; is perfectly transparent, and its 
taste is very soft, but agreeable to most palates. When exposed 
in a clear glass vessel, there is seen floating in it, a pellucid 
mineral substance, which, after standing a few days, is solved, 
so as to become invisible. It deposites in the troughs, which 
convey it to the baths, a large quantity of oxydized iron. A 
glass tumbler exposed to the water in the fountain two weeks, 
was found to be enveloped in a coat of oxyde of iron. The pre- 
sence of iron is also detected by tincture of galls, with which it 
strikes a black colour. After being heated to 212° of Fahren- 
heit, no change is produced in its colour by the tincture; indi- 
cating the solvent of the iron, to be sulphuric acid. 

A few grains of pure vegetable alkali, added to one half pint 
of the water, changes it to nearly the whiteness of milk. The 
white particles which produce this colour, in one hour fall to the 
bottom; and when filtrated and dried, there remains a white 
powder, slightly caustic. Two ounces of alcohol added to the 
same quantity of the water, precipitated, in one hour, every 
mineral substance, which it contains. When this precipitate 
was filtrated and dried, there remained a gray powder, the taste 
of which was similar to that of an equal mixture of phos- 
phate of soda and magnesia. Tincture of galls added to the 
water, after it had been heated to the boiling point, did not, as 
was remarked, strike a black colour. Muriatic acid was now 
added, the temperature still 212°, which produced no visible 
change; but, upon adding a few grains of pure vegetable alkali, 
a violent ebullition succeeded,—white fumes arose—a highly 
offensive smell was emitted—and a copious precipitate imme- 
diately fell down. ‘The unpleasant smell resembled that of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. The precipitate was not analyzed, so as 
to ascertain its composition. 

Three pints of the water were reduced, by slow evaporation, 
to a half pint: and a solution of carbonate of ammonia, which had 
been prepared by the exposure of pure ammonia to the action of 
the atmosphere, was added to the water thus reduced, which be- 
came turbid; and a solution of phosphate of soda was now 
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presented to it, and a copious precipitate fell down, indicating 
magnesia. 

From these few, with some other experiments, the presence 
of a salt ofiron, by sulphuric acid of sulphur, perhaps of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and the carbonates of magnesia, and lime, 
have been detected. The sulphate of iron is in small quantity— 
The proportion of carbonate of lime, very small—That of car- 
bonate of magnesia, great. Alumine is believed to be contain- 
ed in them also. 

During the warm season of several years past, many hun- 
dreds of people have resortéd to these springs, in quest of lost 
health, sought in vain from the skill of the physician. From 
their recent discovery, littke was known of the extent of 
their influence upon disease, except from casual observation, 
and the reports of their visitants, until last season; when a regu- 
lar plan was adopted to ascertain, with precision, how far their 
effects may be depended on. It has been found by impartial 
observation, made with as much care as circumstances per- 
mitted, that they have a salutary effect in destroying the va- 
rious species of intestinal worms in children and adults—in re- 
moving incipient consumptions of the lungs, or checking a 
tendency to that disease—in removing chronic obstructions and 
inflammations of the viscera, particularly of the liver; especially 
those which follow autumnal fevers, and protracted intermit- 
tents. Indeed they have been effectual, in either curing or re- 
tarding, all cases of deranged excitement of the viscera, conse- 
quent on bilious fever, remittent, or intermittent; whether in 
their acute or chronic states. 

Dyspepsia—constipated bowels from torpid liver—incipient 
dropsies—calculus—diabetes—chronic nephrites—hemorrhoids 
—rheumatisms—cutaneous eruptions—ulcers, in which the 
system has been brought to sympathise, or which follow sys- 
tematic disorders—partial paralysis—the obstructions and pro- 
fluvia, which too often afflict females,—are diseases, in which 
these waters have been found to possess the most salutary heal- 
ing virtues. Good effects are experienced in almost all cases 
of debility, whatever their cause, which not unfrequently baffle 
the physician, and from year to year teaze the patient. 
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At first view it may appear astonishing, that this mineral 
fountain should be possessed of powers sufficient to vanquish, 
and erect trophies over such a formidabie phalanx of maladies. 
It is not indeed te be expected, that the waters alone can ex- 
tend their influence over so wide ascope of disease. Yet physi- 
cians know how important are the effects, and how extensive 
the use of laxatives, when they combine, with their usual opera- 
tion, tonic virtues; and from the extent of their healing pow- 
ers, they hope almost every thing. In the present case, how- 
ever, much of the effect produced, is to be attributed to the pure, 
elastic air of the mountains, where there are no stagnant waters 
to emit putrid efluvia—to the very high situation of the coun- 
try, which checks and counteracts the morbid effects of the sun, 
and gives us in the summer and autumnal months, a climate 
never oppressive, but always grateful to our sensations. Who 
is ignorant of the happy effects resulting from mere change of 
situation, even without an improved atmosphere? How much 
more salutary then must be these effects, when the change is to 
an atmosphere always cool and temperate—always pure—always 
animating! The rugged passages, over which the patient neces- 
sarily travels, whether from the east or west, to arrive at these 
springs, come in for their share in advancing the medicinal re- 
putation of these waters. The good consequences of agitation 
on rough roads, and of the tossings on a tempestuous ocean, in 
such diseases as have been mentioned, physicians have long and 
duly appreciated. Hence, in estimating the medicinal virtues 
of these springs, we ascribe to them effects, which they would 
not produce, unaided by such potent auxiliaries. 

The water, in almost all cases, operates as a laxative and 
diuretic—sometimes, as an emetic, and sudorific. It uniformly 
strengthens the digestive organs, and sharpens the appetite. 
When used moderately, its usual effect is to exhilarate the 
spirits, and animate the countenance: taken in excess it causes 
languor, and stupor of the head; and from its rapid depletion, 
general debility. When prescribed with judgment, its success- 
ful operation can be made to extend over the two great classes 
of disease—those of debility, and those of strength; and hence 
another means of its extensive usefulness. 
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The 1mPROVEMENTS, shall now, be concisely noticed. There 


are, at present, a large reservoir under ground—two commo- 
dious cold baths, two warm. A large boarding house, and two 
small detached buildings for lodging rooms. Besides which, 
the proprietor is now engaged in erecting large additions to the 
means of accommodation at the springs. The inns and boarding 
houses of the town, will also be rendered more convenient and 
comfortable to those who may visit the springs during the en- 
suing season. | 

The sequestered vale contiguous to the mineral springs, is 
now, though almost in a state of nature, a delightful spot; the 
enjoyment of which, alone, one would think almost sufficient to 
impart vigour and cheerfulness to the body and mind, labouring 
under disease and despondency. Nature has done much for it; 
yet from the hand of art, it is susceptible of very high degrees 
of embellishment. Who can withhold his grateful admiration 
of that gracious—that liberal provision, which Nature’s God 
has made to remedy those physical evils, which afflict his 
creatures! 

If men will take the trouble carefully to compare the means 
narrated in this plain statement of facts, with those which books 
and long experience have taught, they will require nothing 
more to bring conviction to their minds. They will here see 
detailed the whole catalogue of efficient remedies, in the treat- 
ment of chronic diseases—remedies which strengthen the sys- 
tem, without alarming the feelings—which conciliate health, 
whilst they amuse—which exhilarate the heart, whilst they invi- 
gorate the muscles, and sooth the nerves with new sensations. 

Here amid the mazy forest, or rugged landscape, they steal 
the roses of youth from the zephyrs of the mountains and val- 
lies, and purify their feelings, whilst they lave their bodies in 
the translucid streams, sparkling with the richest gems of Hy- 
gela. a, 98 

Bedford, Pennsylvania, April 11, 1811. 
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REVIEW—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Sixteen Introductory Lectures, to courses of lectures upon the Institutes and 
Practice of Medicine, with a Syllabus of the latter. To which are added, 
Two Lectures upon the Pleasures of the Senses and of the Mind; with an 
inquiry into the proximate cause. Delivered in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. By Benjamin Rush, M.D. Professor ofthe Institutes and Prac- 
tice of Medicine, in the said University. Philadelphia, published by Brad- 
ford and Inskeep. 

WE might justly be regarded as impertinent and obtrusive 
if, unacquainted as we profess to be with medical subjects, we 
should venture an opinion on the merits of the volume now be- 
fore us, when considered in a medical point of view. Here the 
author might claim the benefit of the common law, a trial by 
his peers, and to a tribunal so constituted, we cordially resign 
the task of investigating, and of deciding on the professional 
merits of the volume. The work is divided into sixteen lec- 
tures, comprehending a variety of subjects. The necessary con- 
nection between observation and reasoning in medicine; the 
character of Dr. Sydenham; the causes of death in diseases 
that are not incurable; the influence of physical causes in pro- 
moting the strength and activity of the intellectual faculties; the 
vices and virtues of physicians; the causes which have retarded 
the progress of medicine, and the means of promoting its ac- 
tivity and greater usefulness; the education proper to qualify a 
man for the study of medicine; the construction and management 
of hospitals, form the important subjects of the first eight lec- 
tures. The remaining eight comprehend the following topics: 
the pains and pleasures of a medical life; the means of acquiring 
business, and the causes which prevent the acquisition and oc- 
casion the loss of it, in the profession of medicine; the utility of the 
knowledge of the faculties and operations of the human mind ina 
physician; the opinions and modes of practice of Hippocrates; the 
duty and advantages of studying the diseases of domestic animals, 
and the remedies proper to remove them; the duties of patients to 
their physicians; the means of acquiring knowledge and the study 
of medical jurisprudence. To these are added, a syllabus of a 
course of lectures. upon Physiology, Pathology, Therapeutics, 
and the practice of medicine, and two lectures on the pleasures 
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of the senses and of the mind, with an inquiry into the proxi- 
mate cause. The venerable professor here occupies ground 
inaccessible to us; and we must profess ourselves to be utter 
strangers to that system of chivalry that assails with a certainty 
of defeat. We wish not to resemble the valorous knight of an- 
tiquity who held it the very perfection of chivalry to suffer with- 
out revenge, who deemed courage to be merely a passive vir- 
tue, and whose own broken bones were the only testimonials of 
his knightly valour he was able to produce. Had this book been 
exclusively confined to professional gentlemen, we should have 
passed it by without acomment. It has been too much the cus- 
tom of professional men to endeavour to fence off the scien- 
tific grounds they respectively occupy. Not satisfied with those 
boundaries which nature has so visibly drawn between the 
several sciences, they have superadded imaginary obstacles, as 
if their particular science was a totally distinct and independent 
territory by itself. If their dogmas are entitled to implicit credit, 
there is no commerce or good fellowship between the sciences 
whatever, they are so many separate provinces, each of which 
must assert its own sovereignty, and without any common league 
must defend the integrity of its own dominions. The more 
liberal and enlightened members of these different communi- 
ties have had the boldness to advance quite a different language. 
Adopting the good old opinion of the Roman orator, they have en- 
deavoured to fraternize the warring sciences, and to introduce 
something like a cosmopolitan spirit. Nay, those very cham- 
pions who so stoutly defend the independence of every science, 
call in the aid of all the others for its defence. The moment 
the enemy is by their combined efforts beaten off, they refuse 
to acknowledge the good services of their allies, and assume to 
themselves the exclusive glory of the triumph. We are inclined 
to suspect that those very gentlemen who surround their pro- 
fessions with so much solemn mystery, are not themselves the 
most eminent members of their profession. Recollecting with 
what difficulty they acquired whatever portion of knowledge falls 
to their lot, they assume an air of inscrutable mystery to mono- 
polize with the greater ease and certainty the profits. This 
auspicious and imposing reserve prevents all inquiry, and is an 
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artifice often adopted by ignorance for the laudable purpose of 
self-defence. Where the principle to be explained is too deep 
for the understanding of a man who is not a proficient; it is an 
admirable auxiliary likewise to veil the ignorance of one who 
professes to be a proficient. Minds, conscious of their own 
strength, cannot condescend to such expedients. It is the 
pride of such men to simplify research, and to deal in perspicu- 
ous phraseology. They feel no apprehension that their profes- 
sion will be made common property if oracular mystery is 
thrown aside and the rudiments of their art developed and de- 
fined. With an honest boldness they solicit discussion, and call 
upon every other science for its auxiliary lights. Medicine re- 
ceives from this source incalculable advantages. The impor- 
tance of the study, a study in which the life and health of every 
individual is involved, demands every possible aid that all the 
other sciences can furnish. Vulgar minds are prone to consider 
medicine as a science exclusively appropriated for the benefit 
of the physician, forgetting that we all have an interest in its im- 
provement and perfection. It is under Providence the guard 
and security of our lives, and the interest of every man who 
deems life worth preserving. Narrow sighted indeed, therefore 
must be that policy, that endeavours to darken with mystery a 
science soimportant. Simplicity clears the ground for experi- 
ment, the only infallible test by which the merits of this science 
can be known. Dr. Rush has, and with what success, it belongs 
to.others to determine, attempted to simplify this science; but 
even the attempt, if he fails of success, is honourable to him. 
There are not wanting those who are competent to expose his 
mistakes, and who can ascertain how far his system is sanctioned 
and how far itis condemned by experiment. Evils of this na- 
ture are capable of being rectified; they are thrown open to the 
day, whereas the defects of this mysterious system are in a 
great measure inherent and radical. Certainly then that man is 
entitled to no ordinary share of praise, who boldly stands forth 
the champion of investigation, in a case of such high and dan- 


gerous responsibility as the present. But this volume aspires 
to a merit more than professional. It may be read not only with 
advantage by the medical student, the mere literary lounger 
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may divide with him the pleasure of perusal. The learned pro- 
fessor has_not, forgot that Apollo the protecting deity of medi- 
cine was also the sovereign of the muses, for his page seems to 
recognize and to illustrate these separate jurisdictions. There 
is a vein of moral piety that runs throughout the work, that 
raises the character of the author in our estimation superior to 
all the honours that medicine can bestow. While engaged in 
the perusal of the volume, the physician seemed to disappear 








from our eyes, even the classical graces of the scholar were 
forgotten, and we were presented with a still more fascinating 
object, the hoary and venerable disciple of Jesus. There seems 
to be a kind of heavenly remuneration to those, who with a. 
eenerous contempt of indolence, exercise their faculties; they 
pass that boundary usually assigned to intellect, and their minds 
continue strong, brilliant and beautiful to the last. Dr. Johnson, 
whom our author so frequently quotes, declared that “ it was a 
man’s own fault, it ‘was from want of use if his mind grows tor- 
pid in old age.””’ Edmund Burke was a remarkable instance of 
the justice of this remark; his noon-day sun never blazed with 
such transcendant lustre as when it touched the horizon. We 
delight to contemplate such soothing spectacles. It leads to 
the belief that the nearer the good man approximates to the world 
of spirits, and the nearer he is towards shaking off this dissolu- 
_ ble mortality, his mind partakes more of the spiritual nature and 
is indulged with larger views in proportion as eternity begins te 
open. Dr. Johnson somewhere employs an argument of this 
nature, to prove the immortality of the soul. “Is it probable 
(says he) that those large and expansive desires which life is in- 
competent to satisfy, shall be extinguished at the tomb.” Does 
it not indicate imperfection in the works of the Deity? Dr. Rush 
follows this precedent, and uses the same argument in a physi- 
cal light. “Is it probable (says he) that a wise and good being, 
whose means and ends are so exactly suited to each other, in 
such parts of his works as we are able to comprehend, will 
finally waste or throw away the costly and beautiful apparatus he 
has given us for the enjoyment of mental and corporeal plea- 
sures!”? We would wish to make an additional remark.— 
Would an allwise and benevolent being suffer an intellect to 
brighten amidst the decay of years, to be extinguished forever. 
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Is it not convincing evidence that immortality is just about to 
commence? How peculiar must be such solace to hoary hairs, 
viz. a soul retaining all its . pristine vigour, strong and unim- 
paired by the ravages of - glowing with ali the ardour 
of youth, as if anxious to escape into immortality, and assume 
its proper nature, from a mansion unworthy of its residence.— 
But we forget the business of criticism while exhilarated by 
subjects so enchanting. Law, previous to the time of Black- 
stone, was thought unsusceptible of classic ornament. The 
writers on jurisprudence, contented themselves with stating 
facts in their own homespun dialects, and considered ornament 
and perspicuity to be in a state of open and irreconcileable hos- 
tility. This vulgar delusion was dissipated by that eminent ju- 
rist; and it is now thought to be a species of reproach to a man 
of letters to be unacquainted with his page. He recommends 
to every gentleman the study of not the petty, vexatious and 
professional details indeed, but the broad outlines of the law. 
As every member of society may be called upon to perform 
the important duties of a juror, it is both shameful and disrepu- 
table to be ignorant of the functions of his office. ‘This is the 
argument employed by Blackstone to recommend the general 
study of jurisprudence. May not the same observations apply, 
and with more peculiar propriety, to a general knowledge of the 
rudiments and elementary principles of medicine?’ Who of us 
enjoys by nature a special exemption from disease, and who 
that does not is able at all times to avail himself of medical as- 
sistance? We can but believe that there is a new era of medi- 
cine in prospect, that the science will shortly enjoy a popularity 
proportionate to its importance, not as before remarked, in all 
its petty details, but in its broad and general principles. We 
can but flatter ourselves that the learned professor is destined to 
take the lead, and to give to medicine what Blackstone did to 
law, all the fascinations of classic elegance and grace. Nor 
can we refrain from expressing our admiration of those writers 
who trace and humbly acknowledge the marks of a superin- 
tending Deity in all his works. Christianity from this source 
derives assurance and support, the faith of the humble christian 
acquires new confidence and strength. Every new triumph in 
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the regions of science seems so far to remove the awful veil, 
and the Deity becomes more manifest. We do not think it ex- 
travagant speculation to affirm, that when infidelity is allied to 
science, the labours of science do not receive the blessings of 
Heaven, and are not rewarded with success. It is scarcely cre- 
dible that a supremely wise Creator, after a special revelation of 
his will to guilty mortals, would suffer infidelity associated with 
science to counteract his own purposes. It may be owing to 
this cause that so much remains to be done, and that science 
has been so tardy in her progress towards perfection. We look 
with an honest pride on this hoary champion of science, for 
making so bold and heroic a stand against those of his fraternity 
who study and explore the works of the Deity, and audaciously 
deny the workmanship of his hand. This is the general charac- 
ter of the volume now under consideration, and it would be a 
pleasant theme of description, although foreign from our present 
purpose, to ascertain which of the characters, the physician, the 
classical scholar, or the christian, appears to the best advantage. 
Many critics whose devotion to antiquity falls not much short of 
idolatrous, are constantly in the habit of running mortifying 
parallels between the present age and the past, and contend that 
all genius expired with the objects of their veneration. If they 
are to be considered as the true representatives of posterity, sen- 
tence of condemnation has already been pronounced, but we trust 
they have exercised an usurped jurisdiction. Posterity will at 
least claim the privilege of deciding for themselves, and will 
have but little thanks to bestow on those who have so benevo- 
lently forestalled their opinions. This however is not the pecu- 
liar and distinguishing characteristic of the present day; former 
ages have in like manner attempted to monopolize the judg- 
ment of the subsequent. Matthew Concannen and Dennis both 
declared that posterity would never acknowledge the poetical 
pretensions of Pope. The result has not answered their ex- 
pectations—the pages of the poet still continue to be admired, 
and it ought to be a warning to other critics, that all posterity 
has known of the names of Concannen or Dennis, is derived 
from the very poet they abused, and denied to future ages the 
privilege of reading. We are apt to consider the writers of 
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that period who survived the perishable fame of their contem- 
poraries as the only writers of their times; and because Pope, 
and Swift, and Addison, and some few others have come down 
to us, they were the only authors who struggled to obtain the 
admiration of succeeding ages. We must not be led away by 
such idle fantasies. Pope and Swift had their contemporaries, 
who exerted themselves with as much industry as they did, and 
probably with more sanguine hopes of success, to obtain an in- 
heritance of fame beyond the grave; they had their splendid and 
superb editions, their puffers and their critics to compensate for 
the meagre poverty of their intellects, but all this solemn para- 
phernalia was incompetent. We may therefore augur that 
amongst so many writers as the present age abounds with, there 
are some whose glory is destined to sparkle beyond the depre- 
dations of the tomb. Without daring, as those critics have done, 
definitely to pledge the admiration of future times, we will venture 
with more modesty to state an opinion that the venerable author 
may even now solace himself with the reflection that his lite- 
rary lamp is destined to shed a lustre on his ashes. Medical 
writers have of late been distinguished for a chastity of style 
and perspicuity of expression, highly honourable to their charac- 
ters. They have not, it is true, followed the example of Curran, 
who gives us ornament, and nothing else; but they have done 
more, they have 1LLUSTRATED by their ornaments. The dark 
ground of truth sometimes glitters witha literary pearl, and ap- 
pears beautiful from the contrast when those gems are parsimo- 








niously scattered. Dr. Rush eminently excells in this delicate 


part of composition. There is a mode of expressing ordinary 
ideas in figurative language, that confers a fictitious sort of dig- 
nity on the subject itself. A licence of this kind when not carried 
so far as to awaken burlesque by the disparity, is productive of 
pleasant sensations in the mind of the reader. The following is 
a specimen of this kind. “ Dr. Sydenham clearly proves that 
where the monarchy of a single disease was not immediately ac- 
knowledged by a retreat of all cotemporary diseases, they were 
forced to do homage to it by wearing its livery.’ Dr. Syden- 
ham on the appearance of the plague in the city of London in the 
year 1664, left the metropolis, but afterwards, notwithstanding 
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the debility of his constitution and the affectionate intreaties of 
his wife, returned to the theatre of death, and was very success- 
ful in his medical exertions. This simple idea is expressed by 
our author ina manner equally classical and original. ‘ Thus, 
(continues he) like Achilles he came forth from his short retire- 
ment, rallied the hopes of a desponding city, vanquished the 
destroyer of his fellow creatures, and by his incomparable wri- 
tings, has ever since dragged him in triumph at his chariot 
wheels.” Our author in his lecture on the opinions and modes 
of practice of Hippocrates, has drawn an imaginary picture of 
the “ Father of Medicine” which we transcribe not on account of 
its novelty, but because it makes this imaginary being express 
by an action, his approbation of his sentiments. In this it does 
partake ofnovelty. “I have endeavoured to fancy, while I was 
composing this lecture, that Hippocrates was to occupy a seat 
at my right hand, and to hear every thing that I should deliver 
to his disadvantage. I have fancied further, that under the in- 
fluence of a belief in those modern opinions and modes of prac- 
tice, that differed from his own, the venerable okd man with a 
magnanimity that belongs only to great minds, would sit with 
his hand stretched out ready to shake mine as soon as I should 














descend from this chair, thereby to absolve me from every thing 
I should say against his system of medicine.” Our author 
while pouring forth a panegyric on the death of Dr. Shippen, 
concludes in a manner so solemn and admonitory that we can- 
not resist the temptation to transcribe. ‘To all the members 
of his profession, his death should teach a solemn and awful 
lesson, by reminding them that the knowledge by which they 
benefited others will sooner or later be useless to themselves. To 
me, whom age has placed nearest to him upon the list of profes- 
sors, his death is a warning voice. The next summons from 
the grave will most probably be mine. Yes, gentlemen, these 


aids to declining vision and these gray hairs, remind me that I 


must soon follow my colleague and your preceptor to the man- 

sions of the dead. When that time shall come, I shall relin- 

quish many attractions to life, and among them a pleasure which 

has no equal in human pursuits; I mean that which I derive 

from studying, teaching, and practising medicine.”” The man 
VOL. V. 3 Q 
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who does not in his own bosom feel what we may call the echo 
of nature, to the following delightful sentiments, merits an ap- 
pellation as harsh as that which Shakspeare bestows on those 
who are insensible to the pleasures of music. ‘It is from this 
cause that the sight of young children is always attended with 
pleasure. Their smiling and innocent looks relieve the eye 








from its familiarity with the solicitude, or the unhappy and guilty 
passions which so generally discover themselves in the faces of 
persons in adult life. It is for this reason that wise and good 
men often resort to the nursery to forget for a while the pres- 
sure of study, business, vexation and care. Luther sought re- 
lief from low spirits, and sir William Temple relaxation from 
the fatigue of study from this deiightful source of pleasure. Dr. 
Priestley was so deeply impressed with the power of children to 
impart pleasure by their looks and gestures, that he said to a 
person who asserted ina large company that our Saviour never 
smiled, ‘It cannot be true, he must have smiled when the 
little children were brought to receive his blessing.’”’ There 
has been a custom recently muchin vogue, of applying passages 
of scripture to light and unbecoming subjects. , Some literary 
fops are vain enough to imagine that it displays uncommon 
taste to mangle and distort passages of holy writ, and make in- 
spiration speak a language different from its plain, obvious and 
natural import. As religion and true science are said to have 
an indissoluble connection, so it appears that infidelity is nearly 
allied to false taste. Let those who have thus offended and left 
it -dubious whether impiety or their bad criticism is most 
to be condemned, learn from the following passage how a 
scriptural allusion may be employed to illustrate a subject with 
a dignity becoming its nature. The sublime and various ob- 
jects of religion are calculated to expand the human faculties 
to their utmost limits, and to impart to them a facility of action. 
We read that the face of Moses shone when he descended from 
conversing with his Maker on mount Sinai. The contemplation 
of the divine character and perfections never fails to produce a 
similar splendour in the human mind.” We notice the follow- 
ing as a literary curiosity, to show how the same thought has 
been by illustrious men rung throughout all the variety of meta- 
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phoric changes, to illustrate objects totally different. Burke, in 
a debate on the bill for the better government of Canada, ex- 
hadsted all his invectives against the reformers of England.— 
“The seeds (says he) that these gentlemen are now sowing, 
will spring up into a rank and poisonous quality, and become 
bitter bread to some hereafter.” Ames in his famous speech 
on the British treaty,.says, “the vast crop of our neutrality is 





y~s 





already seed wheat again to be sown and to swell beyond all 
calculation, the harvest of our national prosperity.”” Dr. Rush, 
says, “ the seeds of improvement and certainty in medicine 
which are now sown and seem to perish, shall revive at a future 
day and appear in a Jarge increase in the lives and healths of 
our fellow creatures.”” Dr. Rush in his lecture on the utility 
of a knowledge of the faculties of the human mind, felates the 
following anecdote as illustrative of the medical advantages, of 
dissolving unpleasant and creating agreeable associations of 
ideas. “ During the time that I passed at a country school in 
Cecil county, in Maryland, I often went on a holiday with my 
school mates to see an eagle’s nest upon the summit of a dead tree 
in the neighbourhood of the school, during the time of the incu- 
bation of that bird. The daughter of the farmer in whose field 
this tree stood, and with whom I became acquainted, married 
and settled in this city about forty years ago. In our occasional 
interviews, we now and then spoke of the innocent haunts and 
rural pleasures of our youth, and among other thing's, of the ea- 
gle’s nest in her father’s field. A few years ago I was called 
upon to visit this woman in consultation with a young physician 
in the lowest state of a typhus fever. Upon.entering the room 
I caught her eye, and with a cheerful tone of voice, said only 
the eagle’s nest. She seized my hand without being able to 
speak, and discovered strong.emotions of pleasure in her coun- 
tenance, probably from a sudden association of all her early do- 


-mestic connections and enjoyments with the words I uttered.— 


From that time she began to recover. She is now living, and 
seldom fails when we meet, to salute me with the echo of 
the eagle’s nest.’ We have understood that the learned pro- 
fessor has sometimes been censured for being two minute in 
his history of a disease. We can hardly conceive it possible 
that a physician should know too much of the nature and extent 
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of the malady which he undertakes to remove. If generality of 
description is a crime in our reporters of common law, and ma- 
terial facts have been totally omitted, or inaccurately stated, 
by: which means the decisions of the court have been mis- 
represented and false inferences drawn, how much more im- 
portant is it in the history of a disease to have every symptom 
faithfully recorded. There is a wide difference between 
a narrative incumbered with a mass of irrelevant matter 
and a minute detail of facts and circumstances appurtenant 
to the case. The two last lectures are a philosophical analysis 
of the pleasures of the senses and of the mind. The volume 
is not to be looked upon as exclusively professional. It has a 
more dignified cast of character, and without indulging that 
haughty spirit which has done nearly as much injury in the li- 
terary as in the political commonwealth, it embraces and es- 
pouses the interests of the whole community of letters. It 
shows that the author, notwithstanding he has visited the vari- 
ous regions of science, still retains an attachment for his own, an 
attachment not founded on superstitious bigotry, but on a liberal 
and enlightened view of the respective advantages of each. 
We take no sort of pleasure in that minute and pedling curiosity 
that hunts for a fault with the same anxiety it would search for 
a diamond; nor do we conceive it belongs to the genuine cha- 
racter of a critic to censure, at all events. Ifthe author writes 
hereafter, in the strain of his last volume, we hope, without any 
knowledge of the man, that his life may be long spared for the 
interests of the community of letters. 

It becomes Americans now, at a time when European critics 
deem it a point of honour to degrade our -productions, to ap- 
preciate themselves, to feel that elevation of soul which our ad- 
versaries are incapable of, and not to be niggard and parsimoni- 
ous to genius. If we join in European anathemas, we are guilty of 
the crime of suicide. Let the stain of literary murder rest on the 
hands of our critics on the other side of the Atlantic. We do 
believe that the present volume will be sufficient to reclaim the 
American character from such dastardly assaults, and we could 
wish our European critics before they undertake so to depreci- 
ate our characters as scholars, would regard their own characters 





as men. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


| INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON THE DURATION OF OUR 
" : REPUBLIC. 


Or the many causes which make modern republics less fac- 








? tious than the ancient, it is evident that the influence of the 
A christian religion on the morals of mankind is far the most effi- 
- cacious. The ancients had but faint motives for the practice of 
. virtue, except such as arose from the human glory which was 
as gained by it, and the slight obligation which ethical speculations 
4 imposed on the considerate few. Their religion required but 
- little moral goodness, and was almost entirely content with of- 
- ferings, libations and the blood of bulls and goats. Their reli- 
- gious festivals were often scenes of disgusting debauchery or of 
si murderous frenzy:—What else could be expected from that 
It preposterous mythology which decked the genius of every vice 
ve with the adored insignia of a blissful immortality? Every 
west drunkard was a devout worshiper of Bacchus, and every thief a 
votary of the crafty Mercury, 
ch. 
ity Callidum quidquid placuit, jocoso 
for Condere furto. 
ha- Moreover the future punishment of crimes was but faintly 
tes discriminated from the reward of virtue. Those who strolled 
any in the Elysian Field, were discontented with a wearisome 
the immortality, which afforded them only the negative hap- 
piness of an exemption from the misfortunes of human 
tics | life. They were still a prey to mortal passions,* and were 
ap- anxiously desirous of revisiting the checkered light and shade 
ad- which illumine and obscure the path of man toward eternity. 
oni- Thus the foundation of morality was feeble and the superstruc- 
tyol ture tottered. Rome, in her best days, was radically vicious, 
the and perhaps the nurse of more and greater crimes than dis- 
. = * Virg. 6 ver. 4. 91—8. 654, et passim. 

{ Let those who doubt the truth of this assertion, read the history of the 
ould Catilinarian war, the orations of Cicero against Catiline, and the lives of the 
rect: emperors Galba, Otho and Vitellius, by the greatest of the Roman historians 
cters 


During the pretorship of one man, three thousand persons were found guilt; 
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honour any christian city even at this period of infidelity, wealth, 
luxury and vice. The admirer of ancient glory, who tells us 
with enthusiasm of the virtues of Rome, is deceived by an empty 
name; falsely supposing that martiai excellence is moral virtue; 
and that, as was thought at Rome, he is a man of preeminent 
merit who resists the allurement ofa bribe. 

Whenever the people become corrupt, they are more easily 
infected by the arts of demagogues, and more prone to revolu- 
tions. Rome was seldom entirely free. At one time a dictator, 
at another some powerful and profligate patrician swayed the 
rod of empire. The peopic were prodigal of their power, 
and obedient to the impulse of largesses and popular eloquence; 
how unlike the freemen of America, who know their rights and 
will long maintain them—whose morality rests on the firm 
basis of the christian faith, which allow to no man the commis- 
sion of a favourite sin, but teaches him to reverence his God and 


be just, merciful, and benevolent to his neighbour. 
R. S. 


of murder by poison! The rape of the Sabine women, and the predatory va- 
lour of expatriated banditti were the foundation of the glory of Rome. No 
one thought of imputing any moral turpitude to rapine, robbery, and murder 
‘‘ Hitherto (says Florus) the Romans were excellent, pious, holy and magnifi- 
cent.” Lib. 11. cap. xix. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO —ORIGINAL POETRY. 


When Mr. Cooke was on the eve of finishing his late engagement on the 
Philadelphia stage, some of his friends were desirous that he should, on the 
last night, take leave of the audience in an appropriate address, in order that 
he might receive, in the form of a testimentary epitome, those valedictory marks 
of applause, to which he was so amply entitled, and which they were so uni- 
versally anxious to bestow. The following lines were prepared for the occa- 
sion. And though we understand that Mr. Cooke highly approved of them, 
yet, for reasons quite satisfactory, he declined delivering them. They are 
now published with a view to make known, and perpetuate the sentiments en- 
tertained by that great actor—that modern Roscius, with respect to the people 
of the United States, particularly in relation to the citizens of Philadelphia. 


Wu Le from Erin remote, where an infant I’ve play’d, 
And remote from the white-clifft Britannia, T roam, 

In rHis FREEDOM-BLEST CLIME, where a stranger I’ve stray’d 
I have found all the sweets and endearments of home. 


I have found Truth and Friendship ennobling the mind, 
' In the soul I have found hospitality’s glow, 
Wit, Learning, and Taste, brilliant, deep, and refin’d, 
With all that from Science and Virtue can flow. 


Nor unjust let me be to the fame of the Fair, 
To that beauty so radiant that breaks on my sight, 
Which might light up a smile on the brow of Despair, 
As it sparkles around like the gems of the night— 


Such charms have I found in sweet unison join’d, 

Through the land where my wandering footsteps have led, 
From the lofty, whose brows are with honours entwin’d, 

To the lowly, who tenant the cottage or shed. 


But to me—/ere* the choicest of treasures I’ve found, 
That treasure my soul never ceases to prize— 

Tis the plaudits commingling, that generously sound, 
From the boxés, the pit, and yon gods in the skies! 


* On the Philadelphia stage. t The gallery 
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Those plaudits hath Gratitude register’d here,t 
Over which oft shall Memory breathe a fond sigh, 
And soft Sensibility gem with a tear, 
As pure asthe dew-drop from Beauty’s moist eye. 


Even when towards bright Albion I glide on the gale, 
Though Terror should rise in his ghastliest form; 


Though tempests pursue me and thunders assail, 
The remembrance will sooth ’mid the roar of the storm. 


But will you?—say?—will you, when far over sea, 
The friends of my youth to revisit I fly, 

Will you still in your breasts cherish kindness for me? 
And sometimes remember my name with a sigh? 


Farewell! generous patrons!—I’m no actor here,§ 
Reality swells while I bid you adieu! 
Long may Hamlets, Othellos, and Richards appear, 
Of Shakspeare still worthy, and worthy of you. 
PHILODRAMATOS. 


+ On the tablet of my heart. § In my heart. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
DESCRIPTION OF NIAGARA. 


NO. If. 


Tue Niagara river runs from the south to the north. The 
village of Chippewa, at which we lodged, in upper Canada, is 
two miles and a half south of the falls, where the river still con- 
tinues on a level with its banks, and flows with hardly a percepti- 
ble increase of rapidity. Our first object in the morning, was to 
look out for the dark stationary cloud which towered from the 
river the evening before, seeming to connect the earth and the 
heavens: but the scene was entirely changed. A dazzling 
white vapour rose in rapid volumes, forming bright clouds, 
which, wafted off by a strong north-west wind, taking the co- 
Jour of those above, floating away, were soon undistinguished 
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from them. The sun had risen, and, until it became quite 
high when the vapour was raised without taking those compact 
forms, our eyes were constantly attracted by this brilliant exhi- 
bition, but, by eight o’clock, a white spray was all that appear- 
ed rising aboye the falls. Had.the fanciful poets of old, who 
attributed to Etna the production.ofall the thunder-bolts, been 
acquainted with our quarter of the world, they would doubtless 
have allowed Niagara the honour of being the original esta- 
blishment for the manufacture of all the clouds of Heaven. 
Leaving our inn, as soon as breakfast was over, still upon the 
same fine road, in half a mile we perceived the water suddenly 
change from its placid regular current to extreme tumult, and 
the bed of the river decline very rapidly. We kept on for two 
miles, soon finding ourselves sixty or seventy feet above the 
river, owing to its descent, for the road appears to rise very 
little. We were now on aline with the great object of our 
journey, but high above the river and at some distance, though 
even here the scene was truly magnificent! In the beauty of 
the falls, and their easiness of access, I was most agreeably 
disappointed. They are bordered, on the Canada side, by a 
fine public road, and cultivated country, and are seen to advan- 
tage even from your carriage. .1 expected a vast uniform tor- 
rent, whose, overwhelming thunder would confuse the senses, 
and leave no other impressions than those of astonishment and 
terror. The grandeur of the object is doubtless superior to 
any thing of the kind in the known world, yet, in my view, its 
variety and beauty are striking characteristics. After admiring 
the scene from many points upon the upper bank, we descend- 
ed to a level with the rapid, through a steep, but not difficult 
path, and, on the margin of the river; pursued its course to 
what is called the table rock, a sort of shelf, a few yards in front 
of the great fall, and directly on a level with the spot from 
whence the river takes its dreadful leap. From the bank above, 
the situations which present beautiful, detached, and varied 
views, are numerous, but, from this place, the whole is com- 
prised at a glance, and can be very geographically and mecha- 
nically delineated; but, the effect it has on the beholder is not 
VOL. v. a 3R 3 
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to be described. Imagine yourself standing on a flat, smooth 


. rock, of tern feet diameter, and two feet thick, projecting from 


the edge of a precipice which over-hangs its base twenty or 
thirty feet, and a hundred and fifty-five feet, from the bottom of 
the chasm into which the river falls. You look from your 
right hand up the rapids, which from where they begin, two 
miles off, to the table rock, descend fifty-seven feet, and are 
considered one of the finest objects of the whole scene. The 
river comes roaring forwatd with all the agitation of a tempes- 
tuous ocean, recoiling in waves and whirlpools, as if determined 
to resist the impulse which is forcing it down the gulf, when, 
within a few yards, and apparently at the moment of sweeping 
you away, it plunges headlong into what appears a bottomless 
pit; for the vapour is so thick at the foot of the precipice, that — 
the torrent is completely lost to the view. The commence- 
ment of the rapids is so distant, and so high above your’ head, 
as entirely to exclude all'view of the still water or the country 
beyond. Thus, as you look up the river, which is two miles 
wide above the falls, you gaze upon a boundless and angry sea, 
whose troubled surface forms a rough and ever moving outline, 
upon the distant horizon. i 

This part of the stream is called the great horse-shoe fall, 
though, in shape, it bears more resemblance to an Indian bow, 


the centre curve of which, retreating up the river, is hid by the 


column of vapour which rises in that spot; except, when a 
strong gust of wind, occasionally pressing it down, displays, 
for a moment, the whole immense wall of water. This branch 
of the river falls much less broken than the eastern one, being, 
like all the large lakes, exactly of the colour of ocean water, 
appears in every direction of the most brilliant green or whiter 
than snow. This fall is one hundred and fifty-one feet high, 
and from twelve to fifteen hundred feet long, from the table 
rock to the island, whose perpendicular wall forms the opposite 


‘barrier to this division of the river. The face of the island 


makes an angle with the fall and approaches more nearly to a 
parallel with the western bank, extending perhaps a thousand 
feet: when the second division of the river appears bending 
still more towards you, soas to bring the last range ‘of falls 
yearly parallel with the course of the river, and almost facing 
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you. These falls are more beautiful, though not so terrific as 
the great one. The first beyond the island is a stream of 
seventy or eighty feet wide; the second, from which this-is 
separated by a ragged pile of rocks, is five or six hundred, and 
both of the same height as the great fall, but appear much 
higher, as they do not, like that, pour over in @ vast arch, but 
are precipitated so perpendicularly and broken,, as to appear 
an entire sheet of foam, from the top tothe bottom. Seen 
from the table rock, the tumbling green waves of the rapids 
which persuade you that an ocean is approaching, the brilliant 
colour of the water, the frightful gulfand headlong torrent at 
your feet, the white column rising from its centre and often 
reaching to. the clouds, the black wall.of rock frowning from 
the opposite island, and the long curtain of foam descending 
from the other shore, interrupted only by one dark shaft, form 
altogether one of the most beautiful, as well as awful scenes in 
nature. The effect of all these objects is much heightened by 
being seen from a dizzy and fearful pinnacle, upon which you 
seem suspended over a fathomless abyss of vapour, whence as- 

cends the deafening uproar of the greatest cataract.in the 

world; and by reflecting, that this powerful torrent has been 

rushing down, and this grand scene of stormy magnificence 

been in the same dreadful tumult, for ages, and will continue 

so for ages to come. 
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‘Turee quarters of a mile north of the table rock, we des- 
cended with a guide, by means of a perpendicular ladder of for- 
ty-five feet, upon which we stepped from the edge of the preci- 
pice, and thence down the broken rocks at its foot to the mar- 
gin of the river. This was not accomplished without much fa- 
tigue, and some danger, owing to the fallen masses, among 
which we were obliged to explore our way, and to those im- 
pending from above. We traced the stream quite up to the ca- 
taract, passed into the cavern, formed by the overhanging wall, 
upon which the table rock now appeared suspended, one hun- 
dred and fifty-five feet above our heads, and so diminished, as 
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to seem hardly sufficiently large to afford footing for a bird. 
From this place ‘we could see far under the sheet of water. 
The scene, if one could contemplate it with the least degree of 
ease, would certainly be sublime. beyond all power to conceive, 
or describe. But the inconveniencies you suffer from the 
dreadful whirlwind caused by this contention of winds and wa- 
ters, the extreme difficulty of breathing, the pains you are ob- 
liged to take to avoid being blown off your unsure and slippery 

footing, and to shield your eyes from the pelting shower 
which from its violence in every direction, assails and almost 
blinds you, takes from you the power of noticing any part of 
the grandeur with which you are surrounded, except that which 
arises from the distracting noise and tumult in which you are 
involved. The sense of suffocation was so insupportable, 
owing to the exhausted state of the air in the cavern, produced 
by the rushing of the water by it, that we were frequently ob- 
liged to retreat, though still more exposed without, to the delu- 
ging rain which fell incessantly from the spray. But curiosity 

would soon induce us to return to it again, believing that we had 

now collected sufficient courage to bear the operation of this 

great natural air pump; we were however quickly undeceived 

and driven back. It would require brazen lungs indeed to 

support such a situation many minutes, Our guide informed 

us that it was always painful to go under the table rock, and 

even a few steps under the sheet of water as we were, but that 

it was not always equally so. A violent north-west wind blow- 
ing this day directly against the fall, and into the cavern, ren- 

dered the situation much more disagreeable than common. He 

told us that in calm weather one might, with expedition and 

hardiness, go a few rods under the sheet of water, which I can 

very well believe, for he proceeded this day two or three yards, 

but I could zot follow him even one. 
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wos THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE GENIUS OF THE CHINESE. 
ESSAY Il. PART I. 


THE progress and advancement of a people, in the sciences 
and arts, it is very obvious, must either be languid and imper- 
_ fect, or rapid and efficient, in proportion to the genius which in- 
spirits their faculties to exertion, and retards or accelerates the 
attainment to perfection. Hence, as mind is the spring of all 
power, genius is the impulse which directs it to the end; and 
whatever object judgment may fix upon, or accident point out, 
for the exercise of its faculties, the perfect completion of the 
object will attend the energy of genius, and the failure of suc- 
cess, by repeated efforts, will as infallibly indicate its absence. 
It is by this general maxim, which is as applicable to a whole 
people, as to individual life, that the genius of a nation should be 
determined, and we shall judge of that of China, from a re- 
view of the general result of her long continued efforts, to ar- 
rive at the portals of science, and to possess a knowledge of the 
arts. } 

That the human mind is much affected by a variety of phy- 
sical events and circumstances, not within the possible control 
of the human will, is rendered too apparent by every day’s oc- 
currences, to allow of a denial; but that in every relation and as- 
pect of life, moral, and political, the energy of mind is always 
seen rising upon the depression of physical impediments, and 
triumphing by the deoppilation of inveterate opposition, must 
de admitted by all who regard experience more than hypothesis, 
and who have attended to the progressive advancement of the 
mind, from the earliest to the last stages of the process. 
Though the habitudes, modifications and affections of the minds 
of different nations, may vary according to variety of climate, 
soil, and local situation, yet if they are endued with genius, its 
supremacy will be forcibly exhibited in some manner, and 
though local peculiarities may be blended with its effects, they 
will not obscure its lustre, or lessen its renown. Ancient Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, and Rome will be immortal for their genius 
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in science, and venerated to the éit¢of time, notwithstanding 
the peculiarities which severally distinguished them in learning, 
and the many shocking enormities, which sunk them in vice. 
Their vices, however, are not less instructive than their erudi- 
tion, as they better our morals, by salutary example, whilst their 
erudition improves our knowledge, by profound investigation. 
No people have a better right to originality than those of 
China: the identical singular characteristic which so remarka- 
bly stamps all their measures and actions, pervades their sciences 
and arts. The hinges on which the minds of this people wholly 
turn, are the prudential principles of experience and custom; 
which regulates the nature and extent of the philosopher’s cog- 
nition, with precision equal to that, which binds the lowly me- 
chanic to persevere in the accustomed mode of work, though a 
better and less laborious one, is within the reach of his own 
invention. It is this absurd devotion to established rules, and 
fixed order, in every department of life; a great dread of inno- 
vation; and an absolute rejection of every thing foreign, which 
perhaps gives this peculiarity to the nation; a peculiarity which 
though it cannot enhance the merit or value of their possessions, 
except in their own estimation, serves at least to prove the want 
of perspicacity and genius in them; and to prevent the imputa- 
tion of what exclusively belongs to their own weakness, to any 
other people. hey 
The mode of education prevalent now-in China, and which 
in probability has been the same for two thousand years past, 
with, perhaps, some trivial additions and modifications, and for 
which they are rather indebted to the encroaching hand of time, 
than the suggestions of reason, or expediency, will be found by 
its features, to be the offspring of a mind, totally destitute of 
genius, and of a like complexion to every sister science and 
art. To consider this, here, may be proper before we proceed 
further into the subject, as it will tend to unfold the nature of 
various phenomenz, and account for numerous anomalies, in 
their literary history. Education commences, in general, through 
the empire, at the ages of five and six years, in attempting to 
¢each a knowledge of the letters, and the elementary parts of 
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the language,* which may be considered the chief study of the 
literati as well as the people; and to obtain a perfect compre- 
hension of which, a whole life devoted to it, would not be more 
than sufficient. It can scarcely be imagined that much progress 
can be made by children of that age in so formidable a task, and 
as these difficulties are augmented by factitious obstructions, the 
possibility of their soon surmounting them vanishes. To the 
prodigious number of the characters, amounting to eighty thou- 
sand,t combined with the complexness, incidental to a language 
wanting simplification and method, by the rules of grammatical 
arrangement,f may be attributed in part, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a complete comprehension of it, to which may be superadded, 
the extreme labour and avidity of getting by rote, so many 
thousand characters, and a volume of Confucius, without the 
least accession of knowledge or ideas. The first stage of edu- 
cation terminates, when the student, having learned by rote the 
four books of the doctrines of Confucius, is,allowed to proceed 
to learn the formation of the characters, by tracing the printed 








* See Du Halde and Barrow, p. 174. ¢ Barrow, Staunton. vol. 3. 

+ Staunton, v. 2. p. 245. Sir George Staunton seems here to have been led 
into a curious error, in our apprehension, as inconsistent with his usual saga- 
city, and quick perception, as it is repugnaat to philosophy and experience. 
In page 245, vol. 2. he says, “ The learner of the Chinese is besides not puz- 
aled with many minute rules of grammar, conjugation, or declension. ‘There 
is no necessity of distinguishing substances, adjectives, or verbs, nor any ac- 
cordance of gender, number, and case in a Chinese sentence.” Hence he in- 
fers, that the attainment of the language is rendered more facile, by being 
destitute of grammar. Paradoxical opinions may he founded in truth, or 
may proceed from an affectation of superior discernment; but when they are 
uns‘istained by adequate proof, and in direct opposition to long experience, it 
must be allowed reasonable to withhold our assent to them. Rules of gram- 
mar may at first puzzle a learner, as the rules of any other science or art are 
not immediately comprehended for their utility, to a beginner, ner perhaps do 
they much aid his first efforts. _ But in eyery stage of his progress after the 
first, their great use cannot be ‘denied: without such rules the capricious fan- 
cy of every man, would supply the place of principles founded in reason; and 
confusion would necessarily succeed to order; language might be taught in a 
shorter space of time, but would never be susceptible of the same perfection; 
as is evinced in that of the Chinese, which is not adapted for philosophical 
and precise disquisition. Independent of which, however, does not the la- 
bour of storing the memory with all their characters, and a huge volume of 


the works of Confucius, far overbalance the supposed impediments of gram- 
mar} 
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lines, on transparent paper with a pencil; the excellence of which 
art is estimated as the highest qualification, by the literati of 
China.* By this process do the youth of China at sixteen, at- 
tain.an empty knowledge of most of the characters of the 
language, being totally ignorant of their distinct meaning, and 
afterwards to learn which, it cannot be reasonably supposed, 
that less time and labour would be requisite. 

It isin viewing such methods of education, and contempla- 
ting the inveteracy of fuolish prejudices, in opposition to the 
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healthful advantages of rational system, that the reflective mind 


is struck with admiration, at the pretentions of a people, to phi- 
losophical learning, and high refinement, who are ignorant of the 
simplest facts, concerning the nature and operations of the hu- 
man mind; for it cannot be imagined, that endued with this 
knowledge, they should have chosen a method in direct contrarie- 
ty to.its dictates, and which with. all their ineffectual labour, 
still leayes them in a condition little above, in this respect, their 
primeval ignorance and barbarity. It is in this particular that 
we first perceive the systems of that driveling spirit, which in- 
carcerates their minds to a mere detailed acquisition of unprofita- 
ble individualities, preventing them from rising to a more gene- 
ral and comprehensive view of human nature, and establishing 
a method grounded on common principles, and suited to every 
gradation of capacity. This would be easily effected, by mere- 
ly reversing their present system. The remembrance of sounds 
and figures (which is the Chinese method of acquiring their 
language) abstracted from all sense of what they signify, is sur- 
prisingly hard; for to the natural indistinctness and faintness of 
the notions of sound and figure, even when their signification 
is understood, is to be added in this instance, the total absence 
of any primary idea, by which they might have some hold of 
the mind. If, on the contrary, when learning the sound and 
figure of their characters, they were also, at the same time, to 
learn their meaning, the good effects resulting would be incon- 
ceivably great; the sound before indistinct and vague, would 
come to be so associated with the sense, and the sense so blended 


- with the sound, that from the primary and secondary ideas, a dou- 


* Du Halde, p. 5. 
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ble hold would be given to the mind; and the consequent facility 

of acquisition, would at least save half of the labour and time 

so foolishly spent in learning sounds, to which they annex no 
clear notion. 

The Chinese language, according to sir George Staunton, 
must be ill suited to philosophical disquisitions, and at best, 
an inconvenient instrument of accurate thought. The follow- 
ing is the passage from which we draw this conclusion; and as 
no European has so perfect a knowledge of the subject, the 
most unbounded reliance may be put in his relation of it. “ The 
principal difficulty,” he says, “in the study of Chinese writings, 
arises from the general exclusion of the auxiliary particles of 
colloquial language, that fix the relation between indeclinable 
words, such as are all those of the Chinese writing. The 
judgment must be constantly exercised by the student, to sup- 
ply the absence of such assistance. That judgment must be 
guided by attention to the manners, customs, laws, and opinions 
of the Chinese, and to the events and local circumstances of 
the country, to which the allusions of language perpetuaily 
refer’? In all languages in which much latitude is allowable 
in the collocation and arrangement of words, and in which the 
association between the ideas, or words is proportionately di- 
minished, obscurity is apt to exist;~-redundance of metaphor, 
and remoteness of allusion, beget a similar effect.* If “to sup- 
ply the absence of the auxiliary particles of colloquial lan- 
guage, the judgment must be constantly exercised and gui- 
ded,” by such a variety of remote circumstances and events, it 
is evident that the want of connection, proper to precise lan- 
guage, added to such a confusion of figurative expressions, 
and the greater part of those so far fetched, must not only ren- 
der this language extremely obscure, but very frequently unin- 
telligible to the learned who use it. Hence, on the above prin- 
ciples, so sagaciously discovered, and ably established by Mr. 
Hume and Dr. Campbell, the Chinese language must be held 
utterly unsuitable as an instrument of philosophy. 

Though no country can be better adapted to astronomical ob- 
servations, from the unclouded atmosphere, and serenity of the 
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* See Campbell’s Phil. Rhetoric, y. 2. p. 81. &c. 
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weather, and every way calculated to carry this science to per- 
fection; yet no nation that has arrived at a mediocrity of know- 
Jedge can be more deficient in it. The little progress that they 
have hitherto reached in it, can be ascribed to no other cause 
but that dulness of perception, so palpably manifested in all 
their actions; for as every natural advantage seems to have con- 
curred to render China the observatory of the world, as far as 
natural gifts could make it, their being so far in the rear of it, 
must undoubtedly, be owing to the absence of that inventive 
genius, and subtle penetration, which appears to have been the 
only ingredient wanting*for the purpose. What diminutive 
knowledge they have acquired of it is to be rather regarded as 
the mere effect of unavoidable observation, on the passing physi- 
cal appearances and phenomenz, and to have accumulated by 
Jength of time, than as flowing from any rational curiosity, or 
spontaneous effort of the mind, prying into the mysteries, and 
investigating the secrets of nature.* In fine, to all mathema- 
tical science they are strangers} further than has been stated; 
and their knowledge of geography, which has already been 
mentioned,} is consequently inconsiderable, being proportionate 
to that of astronomy. 

In the less profound, and more agreeable parts of science, 
they are wanting, as in every other. Logic which is essential to 
the regulation of reason, and to just argumentation, they are 
wholly devoid of, except what undisciplined nature yields them.§ 
And though in every external, they are methodical and formal, 
to aridiculous and contemptible degree, yet in that which is 
essential to a proper use of reason, to accuracy of thought, to 
perspicuity of discourse, and to the enlargement of the bounds 
of knowledge, they know nothing of: an invincible evidence of 
mental imbecility, abasement, and indolence! 

It might, however, be speciously alleged by those, who. are 
inclined to think more favourably of this people, than facts be- 
speak them deserving, that notwithstanding they are destitute 
of any such science as logic, yet they may have a process of 
thought, and a mode of intellectual classis, equally as efficient, 
and as infallible in the result. That such a thing is possible, 


* See Staunton, vol. 2. p. 236. Barrow, 195. + Staunton, 241. 
* 2d part, essay 1. § Du Haldé, vol. 3. p. 64. 
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must be allowed; but by what rule are we.to judge of its sub- 
sistence, if it be not manifested in their works? The Chinese, it 
is well known, possess a sufficiency of logic, properly to direct 
their understandings in the ordinary affairs of life; but farther 
they cannot reach, nor do they attempt it by aspiring; they can- 
not by induction, and a chain of propositions in continuity, as- 
cend step by step to general principles, and arrive at hidden, 
and unimagined truths: consequently they hold not the means 
of great proficiency in philosophy. 

During one age in the same country it rarely occurs that 
there is a disparity of excellence in the several sciences, and 
this disparity if at all existing, will be the less the nearer the 
affinity between the sciences. For the truth of this proposition 
we appeal to the history of literature, in ancient and. modern 
nations. Inconsonance with this principle, we find the rheto- 
ric of China, not the least degree paramount to her logic, and 
her logic in about an equal ratio to her other attainments. Ex- 
perience and custom, also bear the sceptre in this province, but 
without bringing it to that degree of improvement, which might 
be reasonably expected if applied with discernment and proprie- 
ty; but which it is not possible that the Chinese should exercise, 
being void, of the taste requisite to produce such discernment. 
Observation and experience of the manner in which the mind 
is affected by particular parts of a discourse, and its tendency 
to the desired end, by the impression it makes on the whole, 
give the models of eloquence, which, by repetition, and correc- 
tion, become as perfect as so defective a system will admit. 
Rigid imitation, then, supplies the place of systematic precept, 
in the formation of an cloquent discourse; and there must con- 
sequently be all the imperfection in this method, which variety 
of copies, by inexpert, or negligent hands naturally produce. 
Indeed there is no trait in the Chinese character, no method in 
their education, no disposition to genius, nor no excellency in 
their sciences, which could induce one to suspect that their rhe- 
toric was concocted to a system, or their eloquence sublimated 
to perfection. If freedom, as Cicere hath said, as well as those 
who preceded, and those who followed him, be necessary to 
beget, nourish, and perfect eloquence, there exists ia the Chinese 
polity, a radical and insuperable obstacle to its advancement; 
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and in the method of education, which flows in part from the 
nature of the language, an opake mass of useless and laborious 
formality, intercepts the beauty and charms of eloquence from 
the sight of their youth; who compelled to drudge perpetually 
to form the characters of this cumbersome language, and then 
to learn their meaning, have as little leisure as genius, to beau- 
tify and adorn it. And when it is considered, that the litera- 
ture and science of China, in their present state of depression 
and obscurity, require a whole life addicted to study, te ac- 
quire a knowledge of them,* it can scarcely be hoped, that they 
will hereafter improve, what they now have no leisure to scru- 
tinise and inspect; or that a revolution in their tastes, with 
which their works now accord, would not be resisted with the 
same resolution, though not perhaps excite the same dreadful 


apprehensions, asa revolution in their polity. 
Except the therapeutic part, the science of medicine is 


wholly unknown to the Chinese, and even in that part they have 
little rational system, and it is far below perfection. In this 
particular, it unfortunately happens, for the reputation of their 
wisdom and learning, that they cannot adduce for‘its deficiency, 
that panacea for their ignorance, the great lion-fire kindled by 
the emperor (a barbarous emperor!) Shee-whang tee,t for 
the destruction of the books of learning, as the writings on 
medicine, if there were such writings then, were either gra- 
ciously saved, or accidentally escaped from the common demo- 
lition. It is therefore a little wonderful, that the experience 
and knowledge of so many additional ages, should have had a 
tendency to depress this science, beneath the level of excel- 
lence of others not near so ancient! The sciences subordinate, 
and subservient to the perfection of medicine, they are likewise 
ignorant of; and pharmacy, botany, chemistry, mineralogy, and 
all others, necessary or incidental to it, are alien from China. A 
crude and imperfect treatise, entitled, “the natural history of 
China for the use of medicine,” has been published by them; 
and though its title might be supposed to bespeak its character 
entire, yet it shows: but a diminutive feature of it. In this is 
detailed, in a heterogenous and superficial manner, the nature 








* Staunton, vol. 2. p. 251. 
+ Two hundred years anterior to the christian epoch, 
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of the elements, and of the earth, the physical properties of 
plants, trees, and shrubs, the uses of old garments and utensils;* 
the nature and condition of all kinds of animals; and lastly, it 
treats of the human system.t+ Like the ancient, and some of the 
modern philosophers, in investigating the haman mind, and na- 
tural phenomenz, who supplied the want of knowledge, by 
learned unmeaning words, expressive of no determinate and in- 
telligible idea, the Chinese conceal their ignorance of the 
qualities and nature of their medicinal plants, by the use of 
generic terms, equally applicable to fifty different kinds; thus 
in the above natural history it is said, “that one hundred and 
twenty-five sorts, partake of the nature of the earth, and have all 
great malignity.” In what sense the term malignity should be 
taken is left to the fancy of the reader; this however appears to 
be the utmost knowledge they have of the qualities of the medi- 
cines they most frequently use.} Than the “secret of the 
pulse,” as they denominate it, nothing can be more fallacious, 
and there is nothing in which they more exult. They fancy 
that every part of the body has a distinct peculiar pulse, which” 
points out in what part of the system the disease lies, and that 
the pulse always corresponding to the actual state of animal 
life, they can by this criterea, ascertain the seat and cause of 
the disease, without any exact knowledge of the constitution, 
habits, or circumstances of the patient.§ Sir George Staunton 
gives a curious statement of a Chinese consultation, on a mala- 
dy with which the Colao was afflicted, and it fully evinces their 
proud ignorance, and formal presumption. He says, “ after 
a full examination of the Colao’s pulses, they had early decided 
‘‘that the whole of his complaints, were owing to a malignant 
‘“‘ yapour or spirit, which had infused itself into or was generated 
“in his-flesh, which shifted from place to place, always excit- 
“jing pain in the part in which it fixed itself. In consequence 
* This must at first appear very ludicrous to the reader, bet his muscles 
will assume a sedate aspect, when he is told, the very philosophical reason for 
explaining the nature and uses of old garments, &c. It is, because “ the matter 
of which is taken out of the preceding kinds,” or in other words, because the 


materials from which the said old garments and utensils were fabricated, 
were produced from the plants and trees antecedently mentioned: 


¢ Du Halde, vol. 5.p. 467. Ib. 469. Staunton. § Staunton, 2 vol. p. 83. 
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“of this opinion of the nature and cause of the disease, the 
** method of cure was to expel the vapour or spirit immediately; 
“and this was to be effected by opening passages for its escape, 
*“‘ directly through the parts affected. The operation had been 
“frequently performed, and many deep punctures made with 
“gold and silver needles, (which two metals only are admissible 
“for the purpose,) with exquisite pain to the patient. Still, 
“however, the disease continued its usual course; but this, 
“from the authority and information of his pulses, was entirely 
“‘ owing to the obstinacy of the vapour, which either remained 
“in part in the body, in spite of every effort to dislodge it, or 
“was generated in fresh quantities in other parts, after having 
“been expelled from the seat it had at first occupied. In their 
‘treatment of this disorder, the physicians had exhausted all 
‘their skill tono purpose. The original complaints still con- 
“ tinued to recur, and were now more violent than at any former 
‘‘ period.” In fine, the physician attached to the embassy, hay- 
ing examined the Colao’s malady, in the manner which reason 
and European practice has established, discovered, that the ma- 
lignant vapour and spirit, was nothing greater than the rheuma- 
tism, and a completely formed hernia! That dissection is not 
prevalent in China, is. sufficient to account for their not under- 
standing the nature of the disease, or the proper remedy. 

How far the éxcellence or imperfection of music, should 
influence our judgments, in a just appreciation, of the refine- 
ment, or barbarity of nations, cannot perhaps be precisely de- 
termined; as we find many people extolled for their proficiency 
in the art, who are little above barbarism; and many who are 
perfectly civilized and rational. Poets, who are amenable to no 
authority, have in the raptures of ecstasy, denominated music 
divine, and philosophers, in the sedateness of reason, have 
thought it little proof of energy of intellect, or sensibility of 
feeling: both may be right; for though their opinions appear 
repugnant, yet they are not irreconcilable: The poet judges 
from the brilliancy of fancy, and its effects on the soul; the 
philosopher, from the sternness of investigating reason, and its 
tendency to melt the soul to imbecility. Not, however, acquaint- 
ed with its nature, nor being susceptible of its impressions, 
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we cannot decide upon its relative merits. The Chinese, how- 
ever, are less perfect in music than in poetry: and in poetry 
they are very distant from celebrity.* Music being neither 
fashionable as an accomplishment, nor practised as an amuse- 
ment, is little cultivated of course, and has not risen to the dig- 
nity of a sciencé among the Chinese.t That to educe harmony 
from chaotic materials, a degree of perspicacity and invention 
as likewise of taste, is needful, seems to be the case; but har- 
mony is not, per se, music; but is a distinct quality independ- 
ant of, and yet essential to it. | We perceive harmony in an 
arrangement of words, in the architecture of a building, and in 
a variety of things in which there is no music. If harmony, 
as only a constituent part of music, requires a degree of intel- 
lectual energy to produce it, as a corrollary, it follows, that to 
compose music, or invent it, a higher degree of mind is neces- 
sary; as a complex notion is more difficult to apprehend, than 
a simple one. But this degree of mind the Chinese appear not 
to be endowed with! 

Having thus cursorily remarked the progress of the Chinese 
in the sciences which more immediately are connected with the 
active powers of the mind,|]| and which by their condition of 
excellence, infallibly indicate its inherent vigour and capacity. 
It may likewise conduce to develop their genius, just to take 
a slight review of the arts, manufactures, and trades in China. 

Navigation is by the Chinese, as might with reason be ex- 
pected, from their ignorance of astronomy, as little known as 
practised, the pilots on the coasts being the only navigators. For 
finding the latitude, they have neither’ instruments, nor charts, 
their experience in their business, and a knowledge of the coast, 
is the only guide to security.§ The notion prevalent of the 
earth, being a horizontal superficies, combined with the want of 
enterprising foreign trade, and the solitary policy of the govern- 
ment, and disposition of the people, may account for their igno- 
rance init. The art of ship-building from the same causes, is 
very imperfect. Their husbandry, however, is not much in- 


* Du Halde, 3 vol. p. 110. { Barrow, 209. 

+ For a specimen of their music, see Barrow and Du Halde. 

y The jurisprudence and polity of China, will be the object of the 2d part 
of this essay. 
§ Staunton, vol. 1. p, 217. © Ib. 247. 
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ferior, in the practical parts, and its effects, to that of other 
countries; though they exhibit the absence of those improve- 
ments, which it is the peculiar province of philosophy to make 
in every gradation of life. Manual labour is mostly used for 
every purpose, though the buffalo, and ox, and horse, are.em- 
pleyed in labour too great for man. The vernal ceremony of 
ploughing, in which the emperor, with rustic humility, conde- 
scends to follow it, is calculated to incite the people to persever- 
ance in labour; but is rather to be esteemed a political expe- 
dient, than a moral lesson. In the southern provinces of the 
empire, the fecundity of the soil, yields annually two crops; but 
to the north, the coldness of the climate, and the proportionate 
sterility, allows but one crop.* 

To admit as true, the history and pretensions of the Chinese, 


‘in every respect, would indeed make them greater in perfection, 


than any nation of modern Europe. It is a supposition spring- 
ing from the peculiar character and circumstances of this peo- 
ple, that they must be totally unacquainted with those military 
instruments, which nothing but the necessity of their aid, and 
the valour of the people could possibly suggest the invention. 
Valour we do not find to be the principal ingredient in the 
dull character of the Chinese; and of war they have had less 
than any other nation subsisting; and in those in which they were 
opposed by the Tartars, there could be little occasion for such 
kinds of arms. In diametrical opposition, however, to this natu- 
ral inference, the Chinese lay claim to a very ancient knowledge 
of cannon; but they cannot adduce as proof, one of native manu- 
facture, nor is the manner of using such engines known to them: 
of muskets they were totally ignorant, either of the manufac- 
ture or use, till the Europeans introduced them, and they are 
without the later improvements.} Gun-powder seems to have 
been known to them antecedent to the christian eraf. 

The porcelain of the Chinese has obtained so great celebrity 
that its excellence is universally known. The art of manufac- 
turing glass was introduced into China in the seventeenth cen- 
tury,§ before which period they were uninstructed in it. Not 
better acquainted were they with clocks, until the Europeans 


tT Ib. 204. + Ib, 200. § Ib. 204, 





* Barrow, p. 200. 
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"e gave them models, from which they soon acquired the art of 
making them.* And so grossly deficient are they in the genius 
“ of invention, that to publicly announce the hour of the day in 
their capitol of Pekin, a large bell is struck with a mallet a 
number of strokes equal to the hour; for which purpose a man 
of 1s appointed to observe the process of time, as indicated by the 
waste of a burning taper.t The silk manufacture is probably 








le- . ; 
" an invention of their own, as no trace can be found of its being | 
exotic; no perceptible improvement, however, has been made 
vl in this, or any other art, custom forbidding those alterations, 
ide which expediency might suggest. 
ate To detail with minute precision, each particular trade, 
manufacture, and art, of the Chinese, would be extraneous to 
™ the object of this essay, which only details individual facts, to 
sa, deduce general consequences; and more exclusively to record 
‘ ; those intimately connected with the mind, and which depend 
8 more on energetic intellect, for their original and improvement, 
eO- ; 
| than on manual dexterity. The genius of a people from the lat- 
ar Salt é‘ i 
y ter, can be but indistinctly perceived, if at all; it is a mere dis- 
and ; é : 
: play of animal ingenuity, and if there subsist no corroborative 
10n. . > . . 
‘ evidence, which show symptoms of strength and capacity of un- 
e 
: derstanding, there can be little or no ground for concluding 
ess A ee , 
such a nation, one jot above barbarity. This Il apprehend, is an 
yere Re 4, ee 
indubitable test of the mind of a people. The aborigines of 
such , Rye 
: America, had many manual arts. which exhibited much dex- 
atu- ° . . > Se 
| 4 terity; and in those parts of Africa the least humanized, it is 
-dge 
2 known, there prevails no inconsiderable degree of expertness, 
an * . 7” . . . * 
m in providing for convenient living. But who, from these circum- 
em: ' ae 
stances, would infer that the Africans were in a state of civili- 
ifac- : 5 ori 
sation, or the Americans of refinement? Such dexterity in su- 
are ‘ eke of 
bordinate arts, may subsist independent of great pneumatic pow- 
have “esa! : ) . 
ers; but perfectionin all the arts, is the natural, unavoidable ef- 
' fect. of repletion of mind, applying its energies to promote the 
brity e's ‘ er 
" comfort, and add to the felicity of life. Hence in investigating 
ufac- ‘ : ‘ 
facts, to establish conclusions, regarding the genius of a peo- 
cen- ) ige : By ee rg 
ple, attention should be had chiefly to their science, which im- 
Not ris on t o7§ 
’ mediately regulates, and on which hangs the excellence of the 
ean = ‘ t i , tains ; 


-* Barrow, 205 t Staunton, vol. 2. p. 241, 
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arts. In the Chinese, this principle is remarkably exemplified 
in the equality of those two branches of human attainment. 





ee 





The Chinese, endued with but an ordinary degree of mental 
faculty, capable only of comprehending detached particulars, and 
of retaining the knowledge derived from experience, never 
embrace a comprehensive survey of human nature, and can- 
not imagine how that proposition can be true, which never had 
the test itself, of actual experience; they therefore by never 
trusting to general principles in reasoning, have not yet be- 
come eminent in science; and as their whole stock of know- 
ledge is little more, than a gradual accumulation of successive 
experimental facts, consequently without connection or depen- 
dence, or continued order, and regular congruity, as is palpably 
manifested in their actual condition, imperfection, by a natural 
result, appears a prominent feature in their arts;.a feature that 
can never be effaced, without a total revolution in the prejudi- 
ces, passions, and sentiments, which subsist in.the mind from 
whence it takes its form! 


PROCLUS. 
(Zo be continued.) 


LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


Mr. Eprtor, : | 

In the year 1767, there was published for John Bryce, in the Salt Market, 
at Glasgow, a book entitled CLavis Canrici, or an exposition of the Sonc 
or SoLomon, by James Durua,, late minister of the gospel in Glasgow. 

The dedication to this book, by Margaret Durham, his widow, is a speci- 
men of religious eloquence, so honest, so earnest, so warm and zealous, so 
manifestly penned (if ever any thing was penned) con amore—but withal so 
taboured, so quaintly metaphorical, so strangely mystical, so enveloping the 
associations of sense with the forms of devotion; that it well deserves to be 
rescued from oblivion. Quarles has nothing so quaint: Guion, Bourignon, 
Whitfield, Wesley, and Zinzendorf, have nothing so warm. It is an excellent 
commentary on Rosseau’s observation, that Love is always apt to borrow the 
language of Devotion; or rather that the language of both are the same, 
when the feelings and the passions are excited to the utmost, while Reason 
and Judgment being discarded, are lamenting lookers on. I have no intention 
in sending you this, to throw any thing like ridicule upon the fair authoress, 
and still less upon the subject: but eloquence, under whatever garb will al- 
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ways be interesting, and singularity wherever found will furnish food for re- 
flection, as well as amusement. 


7'o the right honourable, truly noble, and religious lady, my lady viscountess of 
Kenmure. 


Mapam, 

Many have been the helps and furtherances that the people 
of God, in these latter times, and more especially in these lands, 
have had in their christian course and way to heaven: in which 
respect, our blessings have not a little prevailed above the bless- 
ings.of our progenitors, who, as they enjoyed not such plentiful 
preaching of the gospel, so were they not privileged with so 
many of the printed, and published labours of his servants, suc- 
cinctly and clearly opening up the meaning; and by brief, plain, 
familiar, and edifying observations, making application of the 
holy scriptures in our own vulgar language, and that even to 
the lowest capacities: a rich treasure highly valuable above all 
the gold of both Indies, and the greatest external blessings of 
the most- potent and flourishing nations; and the more to be 
valued, if we call to remembrance, how that not very many years 
ago, the christians in this same island, would have travelled far 


-to have heard a portion of the scripture only read to them, and 


would very liberally and cheerfully have contributed of their 
substance for that end; and would withal carefully have sought 
out, and at high rates made purchase of a Bible, a New Testa- 
ment, or any small treatise (then very rare and hard to come by) 
affording but the least measure of light in the scriptures (which 
in those dark times were to them much as a sealed book in com- 
parison of what they have been in the late bright and glorious 
sun-shine of the gospel to us), though to the manifest hazard of 
being burnt quick for so doing. O how highly would these 
precious souls have prized. and how mightily would they have 
improved the frequent, pure, plain, and powerful preachings, 


and many excellent writings, wherewith Britain and Ireland, — 


have to admiration been privileged of late years! Sure their la- 
borious, painful, costly, and hazardous diligence, in- seeking 
after the knowledge of God, according to his word, will rise in 
the judgment against this careless, lazy, negligent, and sloth- 
ful generation, who, in the use of so many various and choice 

















































































508 LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
helps, have so patient and easy access to know and serve him, 
with that which almost costs them nothing. 

We have now, besides the large English Annotations, and 
the Dutch, lately Englished on the whole scriptures, and some 
notable pieces of English divines upon several parts of them, 
the book of Psalms, all the small Prophets, the Gospels accord- 
ing to Matthew and John, the epistles to the Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, and Hebrews, the two epistles of 
Peter, the Revelation, and this Sung of Solomon, solidly ex- 
plained, and, in short notes, sweetly improved by the ministers 
and divines of our own church, for the benefit, not only of 
scholars (who have many large helps in other languages); but 
also, yea, principally of such as cannot, on several accounts con- 
veniently make use of the other; and yet it may be, (which is 
for a lamentation) there are many particular persons, and not a 
few whole families, that can read, and might easily come at 
such books, mainly designed for their edification, who concern 
themselves so little in these important things, that they look not 
after them, though in their secret and family reading of the 
scriptures, they might be thereby singularly profited. Oh! do 
we thus despise the goodness of God, and vilify the riches of his 
bounty? Is this to run to and fro, that scripture-knowledge may 
be increased; to cry after knowledge, and to lift up our voice 
for understanding; to seek her as silver, and to search for her 
as for hid treasure? or, is this to look on scripture wisdom, 
making wise to salvation, as the principal thing, and with all 
our getting to get understanding! How much, alas! have we set 
light by, and loathed this manna, that hath from heaven for 
many years fallen frequently and abundantly, as it were, about 
our camps? No doubt, as we begin sadly to feel already (but, 
ah! our stroak is above our groaning) so we have further ground 
to fear, that our holy and jealous God, may for this and other 
such provocations (whereby we have evidently manifest our de- 
testable indifferency and great unconcernedness in things of 








greatest concernment) send us a famine not of bread, nor a 
thirst of water, (these comparatively were light afilictions;) but 
of hearing the words of the Lord, so that we shall wander from 
sea to sea, and from the north even to the east, and shall run to 
and fro to seek the word of the Lord, and shall not find it; and 
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in his wrathfui, yet spotless and just providence, order some 
such revolution, as it shall be accounted a crime punishable by 
bonds, torture, and death, to read, or have such books, yea, even 
the book of God itself. O for opened eyes to see what helps 
and privileges we have enjoyed, and do in part yet enjoy, and 

grace suitable to improve them. 

Amongst these many helps, what my blest husband, the au- 
thor of this piece, hath according to the grace given unto him, 
contributed, shall not, I hope, be the least acceptable and useful 
to the church, he having by the good hand of his God upon him, 
been led to open up two books of the holy scriptures, wherein 
belike the Lord’s people, did very much desire to know the 
mind ofthe Spirit, they being somewhat darker, and less easily 
understood, than many, if not than any of all the rest, the book 
of the Revelation, and this book of Solomon, the Song of Songs, 
or the most excellent Song; containing the largest and liveliest 
discoveries of the love of Jesus Christ, the King, Bridegroom, 
and Husband of his church, to her his Queen, Bride, and Spouse; 
and of hers to him, with those spiritually glorious interviews, 













































holy courtings, most superlative, but most sincere, commend- 
ing and cordial entertainings of each other, those mutual prais- 
ings and valuings of feilowship;—those missings, lamentings, 
and bemoaning of the want thereof;—those holy impatiences to 
be without it, swelling to positive and peremptory determina- 
tions, not to be satisfied, nor comforted in any thing else, those 
diligent, painful and restless seekings after it, till it be found 
and enjoyed, on the one hand;—and those sweet, and easy yield- 
ings to importunity, and gracious grantings of it, on the other; 
with those high delightings, solacings, complacencies, and ac- a 
quiescings in, and heartsome embracings of one another’s fel- 
lowship:—Those failings, faultings, lyings a-bed, and lazinesses, 
and thereupon, when observed, those love-faintings, swarfings, 
swoonings, seekings, and sorrowings on the one side; and those : 
love-followings, findings, pityings, pardonings, passings by, i” 
rouzings, reviving, supportings, strengthenings, courings, con- af 
firmings, and comfortings, with most warm and kindly compel- te 
lations, on the other: (O let men and angels, wonder at the f t 
kingly condescending, the majestic meekness, the stately stoop- ¢ 
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ings, the high humility, and the lofty lowliness that conspicu- 
ously shines forth here on the Bridegroom’s part!)—Those 
love-languishings, feverings, sickenings, holy violentions, ap- 
prehendings, and resolute refusings to let go onthe one part, 
and these love-unheartings, heart-ravishings, captivatings, and 
being overcome: those love-arrests, and detainments in the 
galleries, as if nailed (to speak so with reverence) to the place, 
and sweetly charmed into a kind of holy impotency, to remove 
the eye from looking on so lovely an object on the other.— 
Those bashful, but beautiful blushings, humble hidings, and 
modest thinking shame to be seen or heard speak, on the Bride’s 
part, and those urgent callings, and in a manner compellings, | 
to compear, with those serious professings of singular satisfac- 
tion, to hear her sweet voice, and to see her comely countenance 
on the Bridegroom’s part: Those frequently claimed, avouch- 





ed, boasted of, and gloried in, mutual interests;—Those love- 
restings, and reposings on the arm, and on the bosom of one 
another, with these serious and solemn chargings and adyjur- 
ings not unseasonably to disturb and interrupt this rest and re- 
pose:—Those mutual kind inviting’s, and hearty accepting of 
invitations; those comings and welcomings; those feastings, 
feedings, and banquettings on all manner of pleasant fruits, 
chief spices, and best wines, even the rarest and chiefest spiri- 
tual dainties and delicates:—Those pleasant, refreshful airings 
and walkings together in the fragrant fields, villages, woods. 
orchards, gardens, arbours, umbrages, and, as it were, laby- 
rinths of love:—Those stately, magnificent and majestic describ- 
ings of one another, as to stature, favour, beauty, comely pro- 
portion of parts, curious deckings and adornings, sweet-smell- 
ing odoriferous anointings, powderings, and perfumings, hold- 
ing forth their respective qualifications, endowments, accom- 
plishments, perfections, and excellencies, whereof all things in 
the world, bearing such names, are but dark, dull, and empty 
resemblances:—{ In which commending descriptions the Bride- 
groom seems holily to hyperbolize, and the Bride, though doing 
her best, doth yet fall hugely below his matchless and incom- 
parable worth, which is exalted far above all the praise of men 
and angels; his also of her are many more and more brightly 
illuminated and garnished with delectable variety of. admirably 
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opposite similitudes, than hers are of him, because his love is 
infinitely more strong, and his skill in commending infinitely 
greater, and more exquisite, and because withal her jealousies, 
and suspicions of his love, are not easily removed, nor the per- 
suasions of his so egregious esteem of her easily admitted, 
though doubtless, he who is the chief of ten thousands, and 
altogether lovely, hath infinitely the preference and preeminence, 
whereof, if there were not arother, that is a demonstrative, and 
undeniable evidence, that all the splendour and glory, where- 
with she thus shineth, is derived and borrowed by her, as but a 
little twinkling state from him, that great light the Sun of 
righteousness. O what will he make of his church when sin- 
less and in heaven, when he makes so much of her, when sinful 
and on earth! And how incomprehensibly glorious must he be 
in himself, that puts such passing glory on her!—] These trans- 
ports of admiration at one another, held forth in the several 
Behold’s, Oo’s, Who's, and How’s prefixed to their respective 
compellations and commendations:—And finally these vehe- 
ment joint-longings, to have the marriage consummated and the 
fellowship immediate, full, and never any more to be inter- 
rupted. 

From this little hint, may it not be said, that the ravishing 
passions and passionate ravishings of most, purely spiritual, 
chaste, and ardent love, burning like coals of juniper, and 
flaming forth in the excellentest expressions imaginable, do 
quite surpass, transcend, and out-vey those of the most strongly 
affectionate lovers in the world, whether wooers, or married 
persons; nay, these scarcely serve darkly to shadow forth those? 
For, indeed, this marriage, and marriage-love, betwixt Christ 
and his church is a great mystery, and deservedly se called, by 
the apostle: The incarnation of the Son of God, with what he 
was made, died and suffered out of mere free love to the elect, 
that he might bring about and accomplish this blest match be- 
twixt him and them, and so bestow all his purchase, nay, him- 
self on them; this, this I say, is without all controversy the 
great mystery of godliness: O the heighth and the depth, the 
breadth and length of the love of Christ, whereof, when all that 
can be said of it, were it by the tongues of men and angels is 
said, that must needs be said, that it is a love which fasseth 
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knowledge: who can speak suitably, and as he ought of this 
noble, notable, and non-such subject, the love of Christ to his 
church, that breathes so sweetly and strongly throughout this 
Song, and that doth by its sovereign influence so powerfully 
draw forth the church’s love after him: a heart bedrenched 
with, and a tongue and pen dipped in the sense of this love, 
would do well; sure the reading, writing, speaking, hearing, 
and meditating of this Song, treating of so transcendently excel- 
lent a theme, and in so spiritually sublime and lofty a strain, 
calls for a most spiritusl and divine frame of heart; to the at- 
taining whereof, that the author might help himself and others, 
he did, as from one principal motive, pitch on this book, and 
preach on it at great length to the people of his charge in 
Glasgow: (in which sermons, he went through pleasant variety 
of much choice, and rich matter, wonderfully suited to the seve- 
ral cases of his hearers, especially of the most seriously and 
deeply exercised Christians;) and thereafter lecture on it more 
shortly, only opening up the meaning of the text, and giving 
some succinct, but very sweet notes from it, designing, (at the 
urgent importunity of several friends, who had been much re- 
freshed by his larger sermons) these lectures for the more 
public edification of the church; by which also he speaketh 
now the third time more particularly to the people of Glasgow, 
on this precious subject. I suppose I may without vanity say, 
that the frame of his spirit did ina good measure suit such a 
spiritual purpose, and was more and more spiritualized by his 
conversing in, and handling of it: he was a disciple whom Jesus 
much loved; and who by very intimate and familiar acquaint- 
ance with him, was privileged to lean, as it were, on his bosom; 
most dearly also did he love his master; and from a principle 
of sincere love to him, watchfully, and tenderly feed his sheep 
and IJambs. He did withal, as a special friend of the Bride- 
groom, stand by to hear his voice, having’therein his joy ful- 
filled, and was effectually taught the excellent art of commend- 
ing the Bridegroom, and of wooing a Bride for him; so that 
this much beloved and very loving disciple, was fitted beyond 
many of his fellows to treat of the love betwixt Christ and his 
Church. O that the reading of this savoury comment on this 
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sweetest and most spiritual text, may, according to the author’s 
desire and design through God’s blessing, contribute to make 
those that are after the flesh to be after the Spirit, and those 
that are after the Spirit, as to their state, to mind more the 
things of the Spirit, as to their frame! Sure there was never 
more need; for, alas! we are generally undone, through a great 
remainder of the carnal mind, which is death, and are lamenta- 
bly little spiritually minded, though to be so be life and peace. 
It may verily be doubted, if there hath been any generation of 
Christians before this, that have so little minded the things of 
the Spirit, and haye so strongly favoured the things of the flesh, 
that haye set their affections so little on things above, and so 
much on things on the earth, notwithstanding of so many and 
mighty pullings of Providence at them. | | 
{ hope, noble Madam, with whomsoever this piece shall fall 
short of the author’s aim, it shall not with you, to whom he de- 
signed the dedication of it, as he shewed to an intimate friend 
en his death-bed; it is true, he did not very much please dedi- 
catory epistles, as savouring often, in his opinion, somewhat of 
adulation; yet such was the true sense of his singular obliga- 
tions to your Ladyship, and the deep conviction of the sincerity 
and eminency of the grace of God in you, (whom looking on as 
indeed a mother in our Israel, he thought it a privilege to have 
his only daughter, after her mother’s death, a while under your 
educating inspection, of whom you had no reason to be ashamed, 
she having more especially betwixt that time and her death, 
though but very young, in modesty, sobriety, gravity, humility, 
self-deniedness, and in the serious and profound exercise of god- 
liness resembled her blest father to the life, whom through 
grief for his death she did not long out-live) that he resolved to 
dedicate this piece to you: which part of his latter will, I durst 
not but fulfil; and had I been with any such predetermination 
left to my own choice, your ladyship would have been the very 
person pitched upon, not only on the account of my husband’s, 
and my own esteem of you, but also of your constantly continued 
kindness to his family since his death. 
Let me, Madam, say it, for provoking you to be yet more 


for God, and to exercise yourself yet further unto godliness, 
VOL. V. 3 ou 
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that your praise is much in the churches of Christ, as other- 


wise, so through several dedications of books, and missive let- 
ters now printed and published from some of the most faithful 
and famous men in this church, whereby all readers of them 
are some way alarmed to inquire what this Lady of honour may 
be, that hath been in so high esteem with so holy, grave, and 
discerning men. Since your religion is thus talked of, and 
spread abroad in several places, (so that I need say nothing) I 
hope you will endeavour through grace, in the frame of your 
spirit, and in your whole deportment to suit this savoury report 
that hath gone of you; and that not in order to the getting or 
keeping such a name for yourself, but as the native, necessary, 
and unconstrained result of the power of the life of the grace 
of God within, and in order to the glorifying of him, by whom 
you were called, and that betimes, even in the morning of your- 
days, to the fellowship of Jesus Christ our Lord by the Gospel; 
wherein he hath graciously helped you now these forty years 
and upwards, as, I suppose, under all the times, changes, and 
revolutions, that have gone over you (which have not been few, 
nor inconsiderable) to continue steadfast, without any back-draw- 
ing, wavering, shrinking or staggering, reflecting upon,or ble- 
mishing your holy profession, and to follow the Lord fully; a 
rare and singular mercy, which but few professors of such old 
standing, especially in these days, have obtained. , 
Let all the favour and grace you have found in his sight, 
and all the respect you have had from his choice servants make 
you constantly speak yourself thus in the ear, Should such a . 
jerson as I, do that which would disflease him, and make any 
that seek him, sad or ashamed for my sake? And, what manner 
of person ought I to be, in all holy conversation and godliness. 
Now, Madam, that it may be thus with your Ladyship, and 
that you may be fat and flourishing, bringing forth fruit in old 
age, that you may in waiting on God, renew your strength, run 
and not be weary, walk and not faint, yea, mount up with wings, 
as the eagle, putting forth fresh strength in this last stage of 
your race, and that it may be the one thing done by you, and 
all the Lord’s people, to forget the things that are behind, to 
reach forth unto the things that are before, and to press hard 
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toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus, is the desire of, 

Right honourable, your Ladyshifi’s singularly obliged 
debtor, for all duties of love and service, 
, Marc. Duruam. 

















CORRESPONDENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF SMYRNA. 


A sketch, however slight, of one of the seven cities, which has contended 
forthe privilege of being designated as the natal spot of Homer, cannot be 
viewed with indifference by any individual, who aspires to the title of a clas- 
sical scholar. Smyrna, moreover, when regarded by the gaze of commercial 
enterprize, is one of the most interesting objects, discoverable among the glo- 
ries of the Spicy East; profuse of its balm, of its odour, and of that celestial 
drug which quells the throb of anguish, allays the heat of the heart, gilds 
the dream of the poet, and mocks all the reasoning of the philosopher: 


EDITOR. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Foggia. 

DEAR SIR, 
My passage from Malta to Smyrna was extremely pleasant, 
the first land we saw was Candia (ancient Crete); we coasted 
along this, and after leaving it, passed successively in sight of 
almost all the islands in the Archipelago. The isle of Patmos 
where St. John wrote the Apocalypse, is small and barren, and 
Delphos so celebrated for the beautiful temple of Apollo is 
scarcely any thing but a rock, and has few or no inhabitants upon 
it; remains of this fine temple are still seen on this island. These 
islands with a few exceptions have a barren appearance, and 
perhaps their being so in reality may account for the warlike 
and restless spirit of the ancient Greeks who inhabited them. 
The scanty productions of their own soil induced them to make 
predatory incursions upon their neighbours; and their island af- 
forded them a safe retreat with their booty. Mytelene is one of 
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the largest and most fruitful of thé Archipelago; this island 
retains the same name which it did in Cicero’s time, as we 
find many of his letters directed to his friends there. It pro- 
duces good wine, and wheat in great abundance; it lies near 
the entrance of the gulf of Smyrna, and on the other hand is 
Scio. In this last some pretend Homer was born, and the spot 
is still pointed out where they say he kept a school. 

I arrived in the bay of Smyrna April twenty-six, and anchor- 
ed near the castle, about five miles below the town, and found 
there a large Danish ship bound into the Black sea, to Odessa, 
with cotton. The next: morning I went to town in a Turkish 
boat called a kyike which rows or sails very fast. We landed 
at the castle to see the 4ga,and got permission to pass. He | 
was an old man with a venerable gray beard, and I found him 
sitting cross-legged upon a carpet smoking with a very long 
pipe. He waved his hand to me to sit down, and after asking a 
few questions, and talking afew words to:his guards, he waved 
his hand again asa signal that I might go, first however signi- 
fying that he should expect a present of sugar and coffee, which 
I promised him. In this castle I saw several of those large 
guns from which they throw stone balls of a prodigious weight. 
I have been told that at Constantinople there are guns that car- 
ry a ball of one thousand pounds, and it is certain that when the 
English were driven out of the Dardanells the last year, a ball 
of eight hundred pounds struck the main mast of the Windsor 
Castle, it remained on board, and was carried to England, where 
it is preserved as a curiosity. The largest I saw in this castle 
was afour hundred pounder, and there were several piles of the 
balls which would apparently weigh four or five hundred pounds; 
these balls were of hard granite, and cut round and smooth, 
the guns were long and very fine brass pieces. The Turks 
who rowed me to town were very civil, and offered me a pipe, 
which is the usual compliment. 

The city of Smyrna did not answer my expectations; but I 
saw but little ofit. The houses are principally of wood and 
small, and they appeared to be out of repair. ‘The landing pla- 
ces were dirty and not convenient; no quays, but a few piles, 
with broken planks and boards on them; and in other places only 


the bare beach. 
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As I was not permitted to’enter my vessel and trade here my 
stay was short, and I left the place the next morning. American 
vessels have never before been denied a free trade with Turkey, 
and it will be amusing, perhaps, to know something of the power 
ful influence of the French in this country, by which they are en- 
abled to drive away all neutrals, and to put almost a total stop to 
the trade of this great commercial city. 

A French consul resides at Smyrna, and he takes his orders 
from Sebastiani, who is the French minister at the Porte. I un- 
derstood it was necessary to wait upon this consul, and I had some 
expectations by entering from Messina, a neutral country as res- 
pected the Turks, that I should be admitted. The consul, however, 
knew very well I had been at Majta, and his sources of informa- 
tion were so good, that he knew of my being expected, and had 
looked for me a week—he received me with the usual French po- 
liteness, but told me we were not permitted to trade there, by the 
French decrees, and he had been particularly instructed, lately, 
from his minister, to forbid the entrance of any vessel of what 
country or nation soever, that had touched at Malta, Messina, or 
any port at which the English had influence or a friendly inter- 
course. It was in vain to make any further plea here, but I was 
determined to appeal from this decision, to the Turkish govern- 
ment. In fact my friend at Smyrna had already been to the go- 
vernor of the city, and obtained his permission without difficulty; he 
told me indeed the governor was very desirous to have us trade 
there, and he knew he would be very angry to hear that the con- 
sul had forbidden me. This encouraged me in my appeal, for I 
could not imagine that a powerful prince like the Aga of Smyrna, 
who has forty thousand men at his command, and whoin some 
respects feels almost independent of the Grand Segnior himself, 
should submit his will to the arbitrary decisions of a paltry French 








consul. I had however the mortification to find that in this in- 
stance the consul was the ruling power. Cara Osman Ogiou, who 
was this great officer, Prince, and Aga of Smyrna, on being in- 
formed that the consul had ordered me to depart, was exceedingly 
enraged, but he judged it most prudent to suppress or stifle his dis- 
pleasure. I wasextremely at a lossto know why he should sa- 
crifice his opinion or desire in this instance; but I was informed, 
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that had he had insisted upon my trading there, against the or- 
ders of the French consul, the latter would immediately have re- 
ported him to Sebastiani, who had so much influence at the Porte, 
7 that probably at his request the Aga would have been fined to a 
very heavy amount. The Grand Segnior being fond of enriching 
his coffers by these kind of penal exactions on his great officers.— 
I obtained so much, however, from the good will of the Aga, that I 
should be protected in any of the adjacent ports without the dis- 
trict of the French consul. Accordingly I left my first anchor- 
ing place, and went down behind the island of Oulach near the en- 
trance of the guif. Here it was agreed that we should discharge 
our cargo, and send it to town in lighters. There are no inhabi- 
tants on this island, it being rather a barren piece of ground, three 
or four miles in extent, producing nothing but furze, some wild. 
Rowers, and a few scattering pine trees. On one of these pines 
our sailors found an eagle’s nest, and took from thence an eagle 
not yet able to fly. This was a hazardous enterprize, for proba- 
bly the old one would have killed the man who climbed the tree 
had she returned and caught him in the act, or even if she had seen 
him afterwards with her young one it would have been extremely 
dangerous forhim. They are a powerful bird, and the extent and 
force of their talons are sufficient to take off a man’s face at one 
gripe. The people ofthe country when they attempt to rob one 
of these nests, go with a party of five or six, and well armed with 
muskets, to defend themselves. This young bird was kept on 
board above three months, at which age his wings extended from 
tip to tip nearly eight feet. We lay at this station only two or 
three days, and then removed over to the east side of the gulf to 
a little town and port called Foggia, (anciently I believe Phocia) 
here we found a safe, snug harbour, secure from any sea, a good 
‘depth of water and clean bottom. My friends at Smyrna had pro- 
cured me a protection here, from Cara Osman Oglou, and a letter 
of friendly introduction from him to the Aga of this place. The 
Jeiter was in three lines and a half, wrote backwards, and instead of 








a signature had-the seal of the Aga’s ring. As soon as 
Tanchored I went on shore, and found several Turks sitting 
under a rough kind of piazza, peaceably smoking their pipes; 
they took little or no notice of me—this is characteristic of 


of 
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Turks, they seem to have no curiosity, take little notice of 
any thing, and express wonder or astonishment at nothing.— 
I showed them my letter, and made them understand that I wanted 
to gotothe Aga. One of them, who appeared to be an officer, 
who was dressed smart, with stockings of red cloth laced with gold; 
got up and conducted me into the city, through a stone arch, the 
town being walled; we passed along some dirty streets and I was 
introduced to another greut officer that could not read. They both 
seated themselves on a carpet, ordered a slave to bring: pipés, 
looked at the writing of my short letter, then folded up‘the paper 
and smoked with silent composure. After their pipes were out, 
they asked me how long I would stay in this port, what I wanted, 
&c. and then signified that I might go. Here finished this ifter- 
view. After I had been returned on board about an hour, the gen- 
tleman with the gold laced stockings, came off and said I must come 
on shore tothe Aga. So I went on shore again, and was conducted 
to a house where I found three great men, if I might judge from 
their turbans, which were each the size of a half barrel. They 
were sitting on a rich carpet, and lolled upon cushions which were 
placed round the sides of the room; and the hall below and anti- 
chamber were filled with soldiers in arms and other attendants. One 
of these three was the Aga, or governor of the place. The officer 
to whom I had been first conducted, finding that the letter was di- 
rected to the Aga had sent it to him, and he immediately sent for 
me. He received me with civility, asked a few questions, and lift- 
ing up the letter in his fingers, intimated that that would procure 
me any thing J wanted. So I left him, satisfied that my letter 
of introduction, though short, was influential and efficacious. 

The houses of the town are no more than miserable huts, the 
walls of which are rough stone and mud, and from a peep inside of 
them they appear not much superior either in convenience or 
cleanliness to our hog-sties. Though, by the way, they have no 
hogs here, the Turks, like the jews holding swine’s flesh in abhor- 
rence. ‘Their principal animal food is mutton, of which they have 
very good. The breed of sheep are something of the Cape of 
Good Hope kind, having very large flat tails; these tails are from 
six to ten inches broad, and almost entirely flat. The Turks sel- 
dom make use of larrer meat than mutton; one reason for 
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which, I am told, is their manner of cooking, which does not 


so conveniently admit of larger meats; their messes are always 
hashed up fine in cooking, and they eat with their fingers; they 
know of no such superfluous utensils as knives and forks, and 
ef course a joint of meat is never served on their carpets. They 
are fond of little sweet messes, sweet meats, preserves, &c. 
smoke their pipes and drink coffee; these are what a Turk re- 
gales upon, and having these, he appears to be contented and 
happy. They are a serious, sedate, peaceable people, seldom 
have any disputes, take little notice of what is passing in the 
world, or about their streets, and never seem much interested 
in any thing. 

There are several small burying places near the town (for 
the Turks never bury their dead within their cities). These 
burying places are full of cypress, which give them an agreea- 
ble, though melancholy appearance; when a Turk buries a 
friend he plants a cypress at the head of the grave and another 
at the foot; these grow up, and thus where we have a barren 


_ «lustre of tomb stones, they have a forest of cypress trees. 


The Turkish women keep themselves much concealed, sel- 
dom go abroad, and when they do, they cover their heads with 
a white veil, which comes over the upper part of their face, and 
another coyers the mouth and chin; thus masked, it is with dif- 
ficulty they can be known even by their acquaintances, as very 
little of the face appears except the nose. 

Since I have been here I have got plenty of milk, and milk 
variously modified, as curdled milk, sweet milk, fresh cheese, 
and cheese-cakes, &c. There are abundance of flocks and 
herds, and I was quite pleased in having occasion to remark an 
instance of primitive times and manners in seeing a real shep- 
herd with his appropriate emblems of crook and bag. The 
crook makes a fine figure in every pastoral story we read, and I 
could not help tracing the bag up to the royal David, who had 
oae by his side when he slew Goliah. This country also pro- 
duces a great deal of honey, sothat the properties of ancient 
Palestine (from which we are not very distant) extends even 


-here, it is a land of milk and honey. 


The camel is the useful beast of burthen here, and it is cu- 
Tious to see with what docility thev kneel down to receive and 
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discharge their loads. They carry a great weight, and the rule 
with the driver is to load his camel with aS much as he can get 
up with, and then they travel a steady jog of thrée miles an hour; 


_ chew their quid all day, and at night stopto rest. They are 


called camels here, but they appear to be of that species which 
naturalists describe as dromedary, having but one hump upon 
the back, and the upper lip is slit like the hare’s. Nature, in 
creating different sorts of animals, often approaches them to- 
gether, sometimes even confounds them. There is no small 
likeness between the camel and the ostrich, and hence the Turks 
call the ostrich the came/-dird; their heads and necks are much 
alike, and the.very silly movement and expression of these parts 
in each, are entirely similar. 

I have before observed that the Turks are a peaceable, quiet 
people, and I think this is the stillest place I was ever in. They 
use no bells or public clocks, and the only noise I have heard here 
is the braying of an ass, the howling of jackalls, and the cry ofa 
man every day from the tower of the mosque—-the cry from 
the mosque tower is regular twice a day, and serves in lieu ofa 
bell to summons the people to prayers. These are all natural 
sounds; I have not heard the sound of any instrument in the 
place—what a contrast between this and Malta? There the 
ringing of bells was continual, the striking of clocks every quar- 
ter ofan hour, and with the rattling of cannon, beating of drums, 
sound of trumpets, saluting and serenading bands, blind fiddlers, 
horns, haut-boys, clarionets, kc. your ears are never at rest. 

It is an error to suppose that the Turks indulge excessively 


_in women, polygamy is permitted to be sure, but there is not a 


Turk in a hundred that has more than one wife; they some- 
times have a concubine besides, but this is also seldom. They 
do not like to increase the evils of life, and one woman, they 
say, is generally trouble enough for one man. 

The beauty of the Turkish women has been very much mag- 
nified, I imagine from the circumstance of their being so con- 
cealed. What alesson this for our females! If they would but 


realize how prone we are to enhance the value of every thing 


kept out of sight, they would not be so forward to expose 
parts of the body which would increase in our estimation by 
being covered. 
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I have occasionally seen several female faces here, but none 
that had the least claim to beauty. They have a filthy custom of 
staining their hands, their nails, and also tneir hair, which hangs 
in uncomely strings about the face and neck; their dress is unbe- 
coming, loose and flabby; they are kept in a degrading state of 
servitude, which of course precludes all improvement of their 
minds; so that without beauty, and a good share of it, they must 
be entirely uninteresting. Hence we may conclude, that although 
their prophet has promised to the faithful a paradise of fine wo- 
men in the next world, a Turkish haram in this is no very desira- 
ble resort. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO—THE PRESS. 


WueEn we look at the remains of ancient literature that 
have passed unhurt the ordeal of Gothic barbarism, and reached 
us untarnished by the gross ignorance of the dark ages; when 
we recollect the number of [iterary works that formerly existed 
and which formed a magnificent monument of Roman and 
Grecian literature, and at the same time reflect on the endless 
drudgery, requisite in their formation and compilation, we can 
never sufficiently admire the prevalency of that taste for science 
and learning which characterised the ancient republics of south- 
ern Europe; never do sufficient justice to the laborious efforts of 
the scientific portions of those communities, in raising a fabric 
of learning and knowledge, the vastness and magnificence of 
which should dazzle and astonish the imaginations of a future 
world. But eminent as was the genius and numerous the litera- 
ry acquirements of such as, in those days, were considered men 
of science, when we refiect upon the absolute impossibility 
thcre existed of diffusing the knowledge they possessed through 
the mass of society, or at least the irremediable inconvenience 
of communicating a portion of their numerous acquisitions to 
their more ignorant fellow citizens, we find those great talents 
and the superabundance of knowledge they possessed, entirely 
destitute of that general utility which constitutes the essential 
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importance of learning and science. For what benefit to society 
can ever result from knowledge, however extensive, if possessed 
solely by a few that are either unable or unwilling to share it with 
others?)—-Who could ever consider the philosopher, that from 
some obvious reason, was incapable of allowing the world ever 
to taste the fruits of his labours, a useful or profitable mem- 
ber of society:—In how important a light then, must we not 
view a discovery, that enabled man to scatter the results of his 
literary researches, with rapidity and equality, among those 
around him; that rendered all the divisions of a state capable 
of participating in the knowledge of their ci-devant superiors; 
that released the scientific riches of the learned from the nar- 
row limits of their closets, and empowered them to spread free 
and unconfined but by the bounds of society itself.—View the 
art of printing in whatever light fancy may dictate, and we find 
it equally useful and important. Whether connected with civil 
government, religion or literature, it is to mankind of similar 
utility—-To enumerate and demonstrate the dangers of despot- 
ism and make generally known the point at which the devest- 
ing man of his natural liberty, when becoming a member of a 
civilized community, should with propriety stop; to infuse into 
the soul suitable ideas of our Creator’s excellence, and expand 
the mind by a knowledge of his omnipotence and infinitude, 
and “to pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind,” are in the 
end equally beneficial to society, and are among the many im- 
portant advantages of which as rapid and effectual conveyance 
to the world in general, and the various classes of society in 
particular, has been primarily derived from the invention of 








aaa 


printing. 

To illustrate the vast importance of this discovery by exa- 
mining the subject under the first of the three above-mentioned 
points of view is my intention in this essay; and of consequence 
the freedom of the press will engage the most considerable 
portion of my attention—My remarks on the subject will be 
characterised by brevity and their object shall be to distinguish 
the point at which a change from civil to natural liberty in the 
publication of sentiments, if I may be allowed the expression, 


becomes perceptible. 
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To the comprehension of some it has been an inquiry of 
considerable difficulty to investigate the nature of the methods 
which one or more individuals must pursue in order to succeed 
in acquiring a tyrannical power over millions of others.—This 
difficulty arises from considering only the great improbabi- 
lity, nay, apparent impossibility there exists of a few persons 
taking forcible possession of the extensive prerogatives of ty- 
ranny, and is ina moment obviated by reflecting on the absolute 
necessity, in the persons interested, of using concealed and in- 
sidious measures, in order to secure the affections and confi- 
dence of those who are to co-operate with them in obtaining 
the elevation they aspire to. That one man can never by open 
and undisguised efforts succeed in obtaining despotic sway over 
a nation of fellow men I hold to be an undeniable principle. 
To acquire in safety this ne flus ultra of human power, he 
must resort to other unjustifiable methods than those of which 
man can be externaily sensible.—He will be necessitated to use 
secret and concealed methods of attack, and must make hypo- 
crisy his covering from the scrutiny of patriotism. For as 
men even aithouch intellectually blind tothe powers and dic- 
tates of reason and sense, can never voluntarily shut their eyes 
to their external and personal advantages, it follows, that se- 
cresy is the grand support and prop of political tyranny, and 
that disguised methods of proceeding are the only effectual 
means of final!y succeeding in its acquirement and retention. 
It may perhaps be urged in ob;ection to the truth of this 

















opinion, that it is expressly contradicted by the instances on 
record of generals, by means of their armies, arriving at im- 
perial power: but is it not evident that, by the most unpar- 
donable methods, the commander, in a case of this kind, 
must first acquire the capability of making the army subservi- 
ent to the completion of his own designs; is it not obvious, 
that by the most insidious means, he must first secure the inte- 
rests of his soldiers that he may afterwards succeed in render- 
ing them assistant to his personal aggrandizement; and that, 
although force is the immediate agent in his elevation, yet the 
power of using that force, was obtained by at first concealing 
his original intentions.—It may also be argued that as the army 
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co-operates with him, openly in attempting to assume the dia- 
dem of tyranny, it must be considered as no longer blind to the 
object of -his wishes, and therefore, from the period at which 
this becomes disclosed, forcible endeavours usurp the place of 
insidious and secret, although equally successful attacks. To 
the truth of this apparent objection, I assent, for as no one be- 
fore he had obtained the sincere and undivided affections of his 
soldiery would ever dare, openly and without some previous 
salutary precautions, to declare his wishes, this objection can- 
not possibly have the least effect, in detracting from the cer- 
tainty of the opinion I advanced. 

These remarks will tend to evince the manner in which am- 
bitious men must invariably procced, in order to accompiish 
their tyrannical designs, and | will now proceed to exhibit the 
methods, which are to be pursued, in order to prevent the final 
success of their endeavours. The invention of printing having 
afforded a ready method of circulating information on every 
subject, is consequently the grand source whence we derive 
the ‘means of accomplishing this desirable end, and for this 
reason it has always been the first care of tyrannical govern- 
ments, since the discovery, to abridge as much as possible the 
freedom of the press. Freedom of discussion, and a right of 
examining and prpnouncing on the propriety of public mea- 
sures, form the noblest and most important prerogative of a 
free people. The legislative and other acts of their governors 
to meet with their approbation, both as a community and as in- 
dividuals, should be liable to an open and public investigation, 
must be tried at the bar of national opinion, and be pruned by 
the hands of the subjects of all such parts as are offensive to 
the common welfare, or as may prove injurious to the general 
liberty of society. ‘To scrutinize the official conduct of “ men 
in power,’ and point them out as unworthy of possessing the 
privileges conferred on them by the people, whenever their 
behaviour indicates the possession of ambitious sentiments, 
form the most essential requisites in the freedom of. the press. 
To render those two privileges more extensively beneficial, no 
official character ought to be allowed an exception from the 
general right, however elevated his rank cr extended his 
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power. From the consequences that must inevitably result 
from such an exclusion, it will obviously form no inconsiderable 
abridgment of that liberty of investigation, I have before no- 
ticed as forming so important an article in the rights of a free 
people. For if one servant of the public be allowed the power 
of acting as he thinks best, without a reservation of the privi- 
lege of reprehension on the part of the people, he will evidently 
be enabled to augment, with impunity, every source from which 
he may possibly derive the means of elevating himself above 
the reach of public opinion. It is also to be recollected that 
the more impoitant the trust a nation reposes in an individual, 
and the greater and more serious the consequences that depend | 
on the faithful performance of it, the more extended ought our 
privilege to be of watching and reprehending him, when any 
remissness or negligence is perceivable in his attention to the 
charge committed to his care; and that the right of scrutinizing 
the measures of men in office, would, if its exercise were re- 
stricted to persons of the lowest official capacities, be of no 
avail in preventing those ruinous effects, which result from the 
entertainment of despotic desires, and as antedote against which 
the importance of the discovery of printing is one way mani- 
fested. The impropriety then of allowing any individuals to be 
placed, at the moment of their election to office, above the reach 
of public scrutiny is thus evinced; but although to be entirely 
free, the press should not be confined to investigating the con- 
duct of any particular number of their public officers; but on 
the contrary that no servant of the people should be exempt 
from the ordeal of public opinion; we must at the same time 
recollect, that when the major part of the citizens of a state 
have placed an individual at their head, that the prevailing sen- 
timent in his favour is an obvious testimony of the great reli- 
ance placed in his talents and integrity, and of their firm belief 
in his ability to conduct, with fidelity and honour, the affairs of 
the nation confided to his care; and consequently must be con- 
sidered as a direction to them not to touch upon his political 
capacity, but with the most delicate caution. It is to be re- 
membered that when we pretend to point out the path, most 
proper for the rulers of a nation to pursue, we are opposing 
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our abilities with theirs, and arrogating to ourselves a superi- 
ority of talents and foresight, which, when reflection ‘takes the 
place of hasty and violent invective, we must feel conscious 
of not being possessed of. Having now shewn that no official 
character, in the administration of a government, ought to be 
sheltered, by an express exception, from the scrutiny “ of pub- 
lic opinion,’ and the inconsistency of such a privilege with 
that unrestricted freedom, which is necessary to constitute the 
press a preservative of liberty, I will observe, that beside the 
power which ought to remain with the people of investigating 
the conduct of individuals in regard to their official capacities, 
it ought also to be permitted them, to examine the sentiments 
of private citizens, when their outward actions indicate the 
possession of opinions, the communication of which to society 
may be of general and extensive injury. Thus if the conductor 
of a press gives publicity to sentiments, which are, to all 
appearance, inconsistent with the welfare of the community, 
an exposure of the injurious consequences, that must follow 
their reception and encouragement, is not only justifiable, but 
proper and necessary. In the same manner any thing of the 
like kind may be openly reprobated and condemned, when ob- 
servable in a private member of society; so of any dishonesty 
practised by one citizen against another, but on the contrary 
the disclosure of private vicious habits, the bad effects of which 
can only be felt by their possessor, and extend no farther than 
his own personal disadvantages, evinces a mean and malignant 
spirit of invective that merits the most decided reprehension. 
That the press ought to possess aright of descanting on 
the impropriety of opinions, tending to impress the necessity 
of innovation in a long established form of government, even 
if endeavoured to be inculcated by a private member of the 
community, must be evident when we consider the manner in 
which the fress is to proceed, when acting as a preventative 
of the accomplishment of dangerous designs, formed in the 
restless minds of turbulent and ambitious citizens. Whatever 
tends to endanger liberty, ought immediately to be uncovered 
and exposed, and this whether originating in a private or pub- 
lic personage; for is it consonant to reason to allow that a man, 
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merely because exempt from tne burthen of public duty, should 
on that account, be privileged to inculcate, with impunity, thé 
most dangerous and destructive opinions? Does it stand to 








common sense that, solely because living in political obscu- 
rity, he should be permitted to instil into the minds of those 
around him, sentiments that if imbibed cannot but have some 
weight in reconciling society to the adoption of whatever 
change in government it was the desire of the delinquent to 
accomplish, whether it be an increase of power and dignity in 
their present ruler, or an absolute change in the constitution, 
from its present state, to one bearing on its face stronger and 
more perceptible traits of despotism? From these remarks it 
would appear that it is by no means incompatible with the 
strictest justice, to disclose such particulars in the conduct 
of a private individual, as menace the good of society. On 
the contrary I am of opinion that itis the duty of an impartial 
press, to notice and expose every thing of the kind, whenever 
and wherever perceivable; but a little reflection will teach us 
the propriety of not disclosing any circumstance implicating 
the good name of a fellow-citizen until sufficient proof has ren- 
dered us certain, that what we intend detailing is perfectly well 
founded and correct, and will also show that a contrary method 
will evidently lead to much abuse of that very liberty which, if 
admirers of a free press, we cannot be too cautious in guard- 
ing from becoming elevated to an unlimited privilege of pub- 
lishing what we please of others, however unfounded and -un- 
true. 

The point at which the change from a well regulated free- 
dom to unbridled licentiousness, in the publication of opinions, 
becomes visible, has frequently been made a subject of contro- 
versy, among those who have examined the subject, and on 
inquiry, will be found to vary, according to the ideas of the 
several essayists, precisely in proportion to the political senti- 
ments they have conceived, with regard to the nature of the 
government under which they write. Thus a person who be- 
lieves that an absolute and despotic form of government is bet- 
ter calculated than any other, to preserve the interests and 
safety of its subjects, will perceive that a liberty of discussion 
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on the propriety of those measures pursued by the héads of 
government is utterly inconsistent with that unlimited power 
he so much admires in his rulers, and consequently will con- 
fine the privileges of the press within very narrow limits; 
while, on the other, hand, a member of a republican institution, 
from perceiving ,the importance, attached on all occasions to 
the people’s voice, will, if induced to make politics the subject 
of his pen, give as extended a latitude as possible to their ju- 
risdiction, over the ministerial acts of the officers of govern- 
ment. In some civil institutions, of a milder nature however 
than those we term despotic, the freedom of the press, if per- 
fectly unrestricted, may become prejudicial to the interests of 
the society: for a monarchical institution may be so regulated 
and modulated by a well constructed constitution, as to be de- 
prived of all those offensive sources, from which the heads of 
government aay draw the power of raising themselves toa 
situation which may endanger the civil freedom of the nation; 
and may consequently be as agreeable to the wishes and appa- 
rently as consonant with the real liberties of the people as any 
other. Whatever therefore tends to invade the constitutional 
privileges of the officers of a government, so acceptable to the 
body of the people, must, in some degree, prove injurious. 
For if such bounds have been placed to their prerogative. as 
they may find difficult to overlean, such proceedings: will 
have no other*consequence, than of exciting a spirit of innova- 
tion in thé breasts of the subjects, which, when once it ac- 
quires an ascendant in the public mind, is constantly stirring 
and impelling, men to the formation of visionary schemes of 
government, under which the security of their rights and liber- 
ties would be more certain, and the attempts toward the adop- - 
tion of which will probably end in producing a civil war, one 
ofthe most dreadful and destructive evils the Almighty ever 
sent, aS a punishment to nations. Some may here perhaps 
imagine, that I am a decided enemy to all kinds of alteration 
in forms of government, however inconsistent with the civil 
liberties they are intended to preserve uninjured. I will here 
observe, that far from allowing tenets so despotic to constitute 
a portion of my political creed, there can be no one who more 
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admires those institutions in which the people possess the most 
extensive privileges, or that would be happier at seeing 
such changes effected, in some of the present governments of 
the earth, as would tend to elevate the subject from a condition 
of slavery to the enjoyment of that liberty, which is the imme- 
diate gift of the Atmicuty, and the depriving mankind of 
which, will subject tyrants toa punishment, hereafter, the ex- 
tent of which they are by no means aware of. In almost every 
government that is regulated by an established constitution, 
we find the most decisive and effectual measures entered into 
for the prevention of unnecessary and dangerous innovation; 
which clearly points out the injurious consequences that have 
been so generally apprehended, by such as have been concern- 
ed in the direction of those affairs. Hence it is evident, that 
no change, however slight, in the constitution of a state, ought 
to be adopted without the most solemn deliberation on, and ex- 
amination of its propriety, and this, more on account of the 
deleterious effects which may result from the possibility of 








such changes becoming frequent, than the immediate bad con- 
sequences that may follow the adoption of any one of them. 

If then, agreeable to these remarks, the point at which the 
liberty of the press may according to the circumstances of 
some particular cases prove variable, to distinguish and settle 
it, is to all appearance not to be effected with facility; but when 
we attend to a distinction that must be obvious between un- 
bridled licentiousness, and mere local impropriety, we will 
discover, perhaps, that wat was imagined a difficult underta- 
king proves, on examination, rather easier than we expected. 
From a certain combination of circumstances, in a Civil institu- 
tion, it may be deemed extremely improper to make the capa- 
city of the heads of government, a subject of public discussion; 
and if ever a case of this kind should occur, it could not cer- 
tainly be deemed an injurious abridgment of its privileges, 
for the press to be restricted from commenting. on them, when 
such a proceeding would be attended by evil consequences; but 
with the licentiousness of the press itis entirely different in 
regard to this, the line which separates it from real liberty is 
too broad and conspicuous, to allow us, fora moment, to be 
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mistaken as to its real extent: it is standing and invariable, and 
so far from being liable to changes, from the exigencies of 
governments, or the character of the times, there is no indivi- 
dual ever overleaped it without feeling conscious of his error. 
To separate and distinguish it from the bounds of impropriety 
will now be my endeavour, and I commence by laying it 
down, as an undeniable principle, that whenever the press is 
made a vehicle for the circulation of circumstances, either 
public or private, for the sole purpose of satisfying a spirit of 
animosity, that moment its degeneracy becomes visible, and, 
if not speedily arrested, will gradually increase until all its 
eredit and importance is at an end, and, from being the sup- 
porter of the public rights and liberties, it becomes a foul and 
disgusting monument of calumny and detraction. This opi- 
nion I deliver as general, I will not commute the petty licen- 
tiousness so often perceivable in public papers, because accom- 
panied with spirited exertions in the cause of liberty, although 
continued to be characterized by giving publicity to sentiments 
of a laudable nature, yet their encouraging at the same time 
the effusions of scurrility and slander, cause them to sink in 
their primitive importance, and by thus diminishing the reli- 
ance formerly placed in the propriety of their opinions, has 
some effect in injuring the cause of which they were appa- 
rently the advocates. The proprietor of a press should never 
allow his paper to be made a channel through which one indi- 
vidual may at pleasure slander and defame another; the mo- 
ment an attempt of this kind gives testimony of such a permis- 
sion, his paper loses all its native dignity,'and from having me- 
rited the appellation of one effectual preservative of liberty, 
becomes deserving, only, of being viewed in the light of a 
medium through which may be transfused the pestilential ema- 
nations of malignity, ruining and blasting the reputations of all 
that chance to be within the reach of their destructive influence. 
Let the conductor of a free and impartial press beware how he 
admits into his columns, either attempts of others to defame pri- 
vate fellow-citizens, or makes it a castle, from which he may, 
in fancied security, scatter among the people the result of his 
own personal hatred of individuals. Such conduct as this will 
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only tend to produce disagreeable schisms among the several 
members of society, any way interested, and serve gradually to 
destroy the character of the paper. 

A press to be “free,” in the obvious sense of the term, 
should be independent, and uninfluenced by party spirit. In 
almost every nation it has been remarked that owing to various 
causes, too numerous and obscure to fe distinctly particula- 
rized, there frequently originates several distinct and opposite 
parties, the individuals composing each of which, are necessa- 
rily bound to receive the same impressions and. profess the 
same political opinions with the others, however inconsistent 
and incompatible they may chance to be, with the sentiments 
that would naturally possess a prevalence in their breasts, 
when viewing the subject of dispute with an eye uninfluenced 
by that prejudice and spirit of party engendered by their en- 
trance as members into any political sect. The folly of such 
unnecessary distinctions in the opinions of the same people, 
with regard to national affairs, is teo glaring to escape the most 
common observation, and the injurious effects that must inva- 
riably result from their encouragement, are of so serious a na- 
ture as to cause every real friend of national harmony to re- 
probate and condemn them. From these observations it is ap- 
parent, that a press, conducted under the auspices of a party, 
cannot, according to the most liberal construction of the term, 
be considered as “free.” For when the political creed of the 
editor of a gazette has been copied from that ef others, and 
when the sentiments which issue from his pen, are precisely 
the same with those which have been adopted and promulga- 
ted by the particular party that patronizes him, it is evident, 
that being thus influenced and biassed, impartiality in ¢xamin- 
ing the measures pursued by the government, in the adminis- 
tration of the national concerns, if dictated, apparently, by sen- 
timents corresponding and similar to those of an opposite 
party, can never be looked for. If then there chance to origi- 
nate in a state two or more political sects of individuals, the 
several presses patronized and supported by each, and which 
constitute the fields in which to display the effects of their 
mutual hatred, in the most virulent and scurrilous attacks on 
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the. legality of each other’s claims to political integrity, cannot 
in my opinion be with propriety regarded as in a state of per- 
fect freedom. For this is denied by the very nature of the con- 
ditions, upon a compliance with which, they are to receive 
that support from society which can alone enable them to sus- 





tain the necessary expenses of their respective establishments. 
If these are to be defrayed by the patronage of a particular 
party, it is evident, that the importance of acquiring and retain- 
ing this patronage, must have some effect in actuating their 
ostensible proprietors to the publication of such opinions only 
as will meet the approbation of those who can with facility dis- 
continue it. 

At this critical period of time, when every barrier to the en- 
croachment of calumny and detraction on the respective repu- 
tations of the several combatants are removed—when a liberty of 
using scurrility and detraction as weapons, in their virulent at- 
tacks on each other, has been granted by mutual consent, and 
when no other object appears to lie in the view of either, ex- 
cept the pleasure and gratification of a final triumph over 
the others—then it is that licentiousness usurps the place of 
liberty, and the commencement of those ruinous effects that 
will ever result from possessing an unbridled liberty of abusing, 
at pleasure, the characters of our fellow-citizens becomes per- 
ceptible. For if the freedom of the press is proved to be un- 
der such circumstances defunct, and yet the editors of papers 
have the power of giving publicity to whatever their infuriate 
malice or animosity against others may dictate, it follows that 
this point is one at which “a change from civil to natural 
liberty, in the publication of opinions, becomes soonest visible.” 
The incompatibility of party spirit in the conduct of a public 
paper with its real liberty, must from these remarks be pretty 
evident; and it now remains with me to show the conduct 
which must always be attended to by an editor, in order to 
guard and secure himself against the imputations of partiality 
and prejudice. When a nation is distracted by the continual 
disputes of several opposite political parties, a paper, in which 
the several inconsistencies and prejudices remarkable in each, 
would with an impartial severity be depicted and condemned, 
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must be considered as a desideratum among the political por- 
tion of its subjects; and although liable to receive the title of 
insignificancy from the hot-brained members of either party, 
must, in time, become of considerable utility in opening the 
eyes of society to the absurdity and folly of allowing some 
individual differences in opinion, to become the origin of 
schisms and divisions which may so severely injure the repose 
and quiet of the whole. A press constructed for so laudable 
a purpose, if raised on a secure and permanent foundation, 
and conducted without being perceptibly influenced by the 
contentions of the opposite parties, the satirizing which would 
be the unchangeable resolution of its proprietor, might,’ if the 
importance of its objects were duly appreciated, become so 
extensively patronized, as to justify its conductor in entertain- 
ing the hope of being, at some future period, the means of 
effecting the final abolition of those political distinctions, the 
impropriety of which in the sentiments of the same people, he 
was desirous of illustrating. The principal difficulty in the 
prosecution of a plan such as this, lies in the discovery ofa 
person, whose genius and talents, and the impartial and unpre- 
judiced nature of whose opinions on the subjects of foreign 
and domestic policy would qualify him for the editorship of a 
gazette, established on so liberal a plan. This obstacle arises 
from the unfrequency of instances occurring, where a man has 
been possessed of so firm and decided a character, as enabled. 
him to withstand the ridicule of his fellow-citizens, for not par- 
ticipating in the promulgation of their respective political pre- 
judices. ButI certainly am of opinion, that there are many per- 
sons, who although members of a party, may not be of opinion, 
that their entrance into them has tied them down tothe reception 
of such sentiments only as have met with the previous approbation 
of its leading personages; and a character of this kind is the pro- 











per one for carrying on, with spirit, a design of the above-men- 
tioned nature; for not being swayed by prejudice nor influ- 
enced in the reception of impressions, merely from their being 
generally entertained by the society of which he is a nominal 
member, he can look with a severe and at the same time im- 
partial eye, on their defects as well as excellencies, and conse- 
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quently will be enabled with greater justice to point out such 
of its defects, as when corrected may leave it in a situation 
much more fascinating and agreeable to the unprejudiced 
politician, and more consonant with that reason which should 
constantly guide us in the regulation of our sentiments. 

In a former part of this essay I took some notice of the 
right which ought to be possessed by the press, of publicly ex- 
posing whatever may be deemed prejudicial to the interests of 
society, even although originating in a private citizen; and as 
being in some manner connected with the subject of this com- 
munication, it may not perhaps be thought a digression, to ex- 
amine the proper method of proceeding in the disclosure of pri- 
vate sentiments of a dangerous tendency, when their ‘possessor 
endeavours to inculcate their propriety. In the first place let 
an editor always beware of ambiguity. Whenever the disagree- 
able task of unfolding to public view the failings of individuals 
becomes necessary, the conductor of an impartial paper should be 
cautious in avoiding that kind of language which is characte- 
rized by such obscurity, as toraise only doubts or suspicions in 
the minds of his readers, as to the deficiency in probity of the 
person alluded to. This species of attack evinces the existence 
of a doubt, even on the mind of the publisher, as to the truth of 
what it is his aim to insinuate, and as no one in whose disposi- 
tion impartiality is distinguishable will allow himself to credit as- 
sertions advanced under so mysterious a garb, especially 
when those assertions, if true, will tend materially to injure 
the reputation of a ;fellow-citizen, the sole consequence is 
the involuntary excitation of some vague and undefined suspi- 
cions, with respect to the integrity of the supposed delinquent, 
in his breast, and thus the intentions of the accuser, even sup- 
posing them:-to spring from the purest and most disinterested 
motives, can in this manner be but partially assumed. There 
cannot, in my opinion, exist a more dangerous weapon, in the 
hand of an unprincipled character, than obscure insinuations 
smoothed over witha pretended belief in their want of founda- 
tion; none that more successfully bids defiance to a satisfactory 
answer on the part of the accused. [For when the accusation 
of improper conduct is conveyed in such general and compre- 
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hensive terms, as to leave cause at Jeast for a doubt as to their 
real import, there is nothing more difficult, than to devise an 
efficient method of satisfying the fellow-citizens of the intended 
personage, of their falsity. If on a charge of this kind any 
promptitude js discovered in understanding the nature of the 
particular circumstances, alluded to by the accuser, it is con- 
verted by minds, already prejudiced, into an obvious evidence 
of guilt; and that anxiety for the preservation of reputation and 
good name, so natural an inhabitant of the human breast, is 
twisted and perverted into a certain indication of too near an ac- 
quaintance with the cause of the attack. | 

If then, as has been shown, the usage of obscure and ambi- 
guous terms, in the exposure of whatever merits censure from 
the press, be inconsistent with that candour, which ought par- 
ticularly to characterize the conductor of a public paper, in the 
discharge of his editorial duties, it follows that the press should 
never be made subservient to the accusatien of an individual, 
until such proofs have been adduced to its proprietor as are of 
sufficient strength to justify an open and unconcealed attack. If 
satisfactory testimony has proved the verity of what he intends 
disclosing, there can be no necessity for a disguised method of 
proceeding; nor can there be the least impropriety, under such 
circumstances, on the part of the editor, in depicting and holding 
out to public view the guilt of the accused; but on the contrary, 
the welfare of society calls for his exposure, and instead of merit- 
ing the reproaches of his fellow-citizens for what may by some 
be styled an unnecessary officiousness, he by so doing becomes 
possessed of a claim to their warmest approbation. Thus the 
wickedness on the one hand of assailing in this manner the repu- 
tation of a man of real integrity, and on the other, the futility of 
such a method of rendering public, the dishonest conduct of a 
bad character, are I trust, satisfactorily evinced. 

It is impossible to examine into the beneficial consequences, 
that must result, in every country, from supporting and nourish- 
ing the freedom cf the press, without feeling sensible of its 
great importance. As a preservative of national liberty its value 
cannot be too highly appreciated, and although in tyrannical go- 
vernments, Its inconsistency with the measures of their despotic 
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rulers has caused them to confine its natural privileges within 
such limits as may prevent any good consequences springing 
from its use, yet that very fear indicates the acquiescence on their 
part in the truth of its being an instrument too dangerous and ef- 
fectual, in the hands of a patriot, for its use to escape restriction, 
and serves to illustrate the importance of preserving it unshack- 
led by the restraints uf municipal law. The “freedom of the 
press’ to be “unshackled” does not however imply the necessity 
uf its being left inevery case without restriction. If eyery one 
that edited a paper were allowed the liberty of circulating with 
impunity whatever he chose at the expense of his neighbours, 
the certain consequence would be a rapid degeneracy into licen- 
tiousness. Hence the necessity of imposing such penalties on 
the unfounded aspersions of individual reputations, as may serye 
to prevent the abuse of that freedom, which every encroachment 
on its boundaries will tend to destroy. The truth of whatever is 
alleged against another is in every case a sufficient excuse for 
so doing, if we consider the circumstance in a civil sense; but 
when we regard the subject in a moral point of view, the rule 
will evidently experience a considerable change. In the first 
place mere malice may induce us to disclose certain circum- 
stances in the private history of an individual, which can be of 
no material consequence to the public. Those circumstances 
may possibly be of such a nature as to ruin the reputation of 
the person they concern, and yet their exposure may have no 
beneficial effects upon society. Who could possibly have the 
cffrontery in a case of this kind to declare that he was convinced 
of the propriety of publicly exposing the private failings of an 
individual, from the knowledge he possessed of their reality 
and truth? Who is there that can deem the truth ofan assertion 
an excuse for advancing it, when that assertion menaces with 
ruin the character of a fellow-citizen, without the most dis- 
tant prospect of any other consequence resulting from its pub- 
lication? Hence we discover the impropriety of circulating re- 
ports however true, when they cannot posibly have any other 
effects than such as are prejudicial to the interests of a private 
member of society; for allow me to ask what motive we can as- 
sign for so doing? Not the good of society, for by the supposi- 
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tion this cannot be affected by it, nor is it the hope of reclaiming 
the delinquent, for we suppose those circumstances to have 
been atoned for and forgotten. The only object then we can 
have in view is the gratification of our passions, the inconsis- 
tency of which with the proper conduct of the press, has been 
before illustrated, and the reconciling which with our conscien- 
ces, will, I fear, be found, on trial, atask of considerable difficul- 
ty. From these remarks, it is obvious, that in many cases “ the 
truth” ought not to be considered as a mitigation of the offence, 
and although the damage that may result to the injured person, 
from the allegations against his integrity being universally be- 
lieved, shall by some be deemed a proper punishment for the 
offences of which he has been guilty, yet the criminality of tear- 
ing from the grave circumstances that have almost sunk into 
oblivion, and for the sole purpose of gratifying a spirit of ani- 
mosity, remains the same; and however flattering may chance 
to be the approbation his successful attempts to destroy the hi- 
therto unsullied character of a fellow-citizen, from such as were 











personally at enmity with the accused, there-exists an internal 
monitor, which will not fail of reminding him that the praise of 
the world can never atone for the impropriety of an action, 
however speciously gilded over with a pretended regard for the 
common welfare of society, when conscious himself of its having 
originated it the most malignant and detestable motives. 

H. Y. 


Baltimore, November 29. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE NECKLACE OF BONES. 


Ye bards of Manhattan, who aim by your lays, 

To pilfer a sprig of bright Phoebus’s bays, 

Sing no more of your lilies, pure bloom, or blue eyes, 
The bones of the fair are what amateurs prize. 


From morn’s glowing lustre, or eve’s silver dews, 
No laurels will rise to encircle the Muse; 

If fame is your object, Lucella now owns 

Her smiles must be won by admiring her bones. 


Our grandmother Eve, who was nobody’s niece, 
Though a bit of a flirt—wore a fig leaf pelisse, 
Lest gallant old Adam should feel an alarm, 
On stealing a glance at her beautiful form. 


But chang’d are the fashions; a fair who can boast 
Each modest attraction to make her the toast: 
Whose blush for e’en errors ideal atones, 

Can now take delight in displaying her bones. 


When Cupid led lovers to Hymen’s bless’d throne, 
Making “flesh of one flesh, and bone of one bone:” 
The tear on the cheek, which affection endear’d, 

The flesh and the dimple were all which appear’d. 


“*Since flesh is but grass”—and was uppermost then; 
Much more, wiil our belies be admir’d by the men— 
Who, with beauty and grace, take pains to provide 
Such bones as Lucella’s, and wear them outside. 


To the glance of the maiden, whose sparkle is true, 

I@ bards when in love pen a stanza or two; 

Let them sing of their lips, of their dimples and such, 
And think you cant praise them or kiss them too much. 
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But give me the fair, who united to these, 
Adds geniusto charm, anda temper to please; 
Who values as trifles, the treasures she owns, 
And boasts like Lucella, a new set of bones. 


Such virtues will last when e’en riches have sped, 
When the glow of the cheek, with its roses, have fled— 
Will prove a support, when misfortunes await, 

And aid oné to bear or fo riin from her fate. 


NVew Fork. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
The Music of Life—A new Song, bya Militery Cavalier. 


The music of life is the song of my friend, 
When his generous soul expands at my board, 

As my wine sparkles round, and my soul I unbend, 
To know that bland friendship and truth are adored. 


The music of life is the voice of the maid, 
When her lover her ardent affection doth press; 
While her cheeks all in blushes, her lips half afraid, 
The enrapturing “yxs”’ she delights to confess. 


The pleasure of life’s the relief I can give 
To a friend sunk in sorrow and worn by distress, 
To see the lorn smile of his hope again live; | 
And ’tis music to hear what his heart can express. 


°Tis the music of life, when the drum rolls to arms, 
And the soldier’s proud spirit beats loud at his heart; 

Though the foe is advancing he dares the alarms, 
Which threat to invade the dear friends of his heart. 


The music of life’s the anthem’s sweet peal, 
Which swells on the breeze of morning to heaven; 
The sounds, no dull mortal can ever reveal, 
*Tis gratitude’s song—from the heart it:is given. 
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But the music of life, and the song I like best, i) 
Which shields us from sorrow, supports usin pain, | 
Is the conscious sweet'cadence—when the soul is at rest 
And virtue and reason our passions restrain. 
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Then let us in harmony cherish the song, 
Which beguiles our rough way, or enlightens the heart. 
May the Handel of Heaven our music prolong, 
In the realms where true friendship never can part. 
ALEXIS. 


spss tracts 


Belle Fontaine, Missouri, feb. 4,181}. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


To a beautiful Pittsburgh Lass who has blue eyes. i 


, 

Coup but the poet reach the painter’s art, 
And shade his colours in the impassioned line; ay 
The charms of beauty to his verse impart, 1 i 

' 





And with the matchless form portray the soul divine. 
Thou would’st live in deathless song; 
Each Muse would oft the endearing theme prolong. WH 


When late at eve we press our gloomy way, 
And weary Nature wears her sable dress, 
How cheering is the far off taper’s ray, 
While magic Fancy makes the distance Iess. 
And when black clouds the Heavens deform, 
When lightning leads the pealing storm. 


If but a parting cloud is seen, 
While thunders pause and lightnings rest, 
Where Luna sheds a partial gleam, 
Oh, how it cheers the lonesome traveller’s breast! 
The charming blue is seen which leads to heaven, 
And peace serene for douts and fears is given. fh 
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When in the summer’s balmy morn, 
Aurora’s mantle meets the eye, 
We look delighted on her passing form, ' iH 

Where Nature’s richest tints in splendour vie. ie 
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But when the Imperial God resumes his car, 
And starts his coursers for the morning star, 
His dazzling beams obscure the sigit, 
And nature’s bosom hides from view,t 
Tis then we turn from. beams too bright 
And gaze upon celestial blue. 











E’en in the horrid walks of war, 
‘Where Valour’s heart is nerved with steel, 
Whence Pity flies from Havoc’s car, 
And soldiers’ bosoms cease to feel. 


When struggling manhood pants for breath, 
And thousands press the ground in death: 
Let but Columbia’s banner rise, 
In waving blue around the field; 
How bounds the heart for Valour’s prize, 
See! how we conquer, how they yield. 


Sweet blue eyed maid, assay thy art, 
And let thy conquest be a heart 
With virtue, truth and valour bless’d, 
Then let it to thy own be press’d. 
ALEXIS. 
Pittsburgh, July 20, 1810. 


* Alluding to the blinding effect of the sun’s rays when they act directly 
on the pupil. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONG. 


The measure (I believe) unique. 


Ir ever you smile on a lover, 

And let him your passion discover, 
As soon as you sigh | 
His transports will die; 

And Hymen offended, will teach you to cry 

That Love when assured is a rover: 

Young Willy was handsome and clever, 

And long did he fondly endeavour 
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- Tomake me impart 
Scme balm to his smart, 
But as soon as I own’d he had stolen my heart, 
He stole from my presence forever! 
If ever you laugh at a lover, 
And smile on the trifles that hover 
And lounge in your train— 
Your beauties in vain 
May shine to attract him and fix him again, 
The triumph of beauty is over. 
When Harry entreated my pity 
I Jaugh’d at his dolorous ditty, 
And bade him apply 
For hope dy-and-dy; 
But false hearted Harry, I cannot tell why, 
Forgot to renew his entreaty! 
The love-smitten maid who would never 
The twin buds of tender love sever, 
But fain would retain 
The heart of her swain, 
With chasten’d compassion must manage the chain, 
And his heart is devoted forever! 
Oscar. 


VARIETY. | | 


oo ae 


Lord Landsdown, not unjustly, has been branded by the 
justice, as well as severity of criticism for the tameness and in- 


aE. 


sipidity of his verses. But the following lays, the effusions of 
his happier hours, are above the reach of censure. 


Wart me, some soft and cooling breeze aw 
To Windsor’s shady kind retreat, fish 
Where sylvan scenes, wide spreading trees " 
Repel the raging dog star’s heat. | 


H 
Where tufted grass and mossy beds ) 4 2 
Afford a rural calm repose; ; 
Where woodbines hang their dewy Reads, 
Afd trzerant sweets around disclose. 
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Old oozy Thames, that flows fast by 
Along the smiling valley plays; 
His glassy surface cheersthe eye 
And through the flowery mexdows strays, 


Ilis fertile banks with herbage green, 

His vales with smiling Plenty swell, 
Where’er hiis purer stream is seen 

The gods of Health and Pleasure dwell. 


_ Let me, thy clear, thy yielding wave 
* With naked arm once more divide, 
In thee my glowing bosom lave 
And stem thy gently rolling tide. 


Lay me, with damask roses crown’d, 
Beneath some ozier’s dusky shade 
Where water lilies paint the ground 
And bubbling springs refresh the glade. 


Let chaste Cllirinda too be there 
With azure mantle lightly drest, 
» Yenymphs, bind up her silken hair, 
Ye zephyrs, fan her panting breast. 


O haste away, fair maid, and bring 
The Muse, the kindly friend to Jove, 
To thee alone the Muse shall sing 
And warble through the yocal grove. ' 


° 
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MODES OF SALUTATION.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


inom the form of salutations among different nations we may learn some- 
thing of their character, at least of their manners. Iu the southern proyin- 
ces of China the common people ask “Ya Tan,” that is, How have you 
eaten your rice; for in that is their greatest felicity. If two Dutchmen meet 
in the morning they wish each other a goods appetite. “ Smaakelyk leten.” 
In Cairo the inhabitants ask How do you sweat? for the not sweating is 
the symptom of an approaching fever. The Italian and Spaniard ask How ~ 
does it stand? “Come sta.” The Frenchman, How do you carry yourself? 
“Comiment vous portez vous?’ The German, How do you find yourself? 
‘Wie bejinder sic sich.” The English, ‘How do you do”” The Dutchman 
says, How do you do. “ Hau vaart wive.” There is one nation (we forget 
which) which ask “ Flow do you live,” and these are certainly the most wise 


‘of all. 
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ANNIVERSARY ORATION, &c. 


Coup the vote which delegated the task of de- 
livering the annual oration on the subject of the Fine 
Arts before this society, have conferred talents equal 
to the honour it has bestowed, I should not now feel 
any apprehension least this duty may not be perform- 
ed in a manner worthy of its purpose. But known, as 
I am, to most of you, I shall assuredly receive credit 
for a sincere wish to perform the duty assigned to me 
to the best of my abilities; and obtain your indulgence 
for their deficiency, and for the imperfections which 
the extreme pressure of private business, since my 
appointment, have occasioned. 

The custom of delivering an annual oration, or lec- 
ture, before the members of the academies of Europe, 
has generally for its object the instruction of the stu- 
dents in the principles of art, the correction of their 
taste, and the encouragement of their zeal and industry. 
In these institutions, supported by the government as 
essential to its splendour, and upheld by the unani- 
mous opinion of the governed as promoting one of the 
most rational and interesting sources of their pleasure, 
it is unnecessary, In an annualoration, to point out 
the advantages that result from the culture of the 
fine arts. No argument, no declamation, is so con- 
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vincing or so eloquent as experience. The indolent, 
the luxurious, even the vicious rich, while enjoying 
the pleasure which the works of art afford to them, 
are innocent; while encouraging and rewarding them, 
are useful: nor is the most wretched of the poor, less 
happy than they, while admiring or boasting the mo- 
numents of art that adorn his native city, or the church 
of his village. To the feelings of the Athenian, who 
walked in the Poikile—of the Englishman who visits 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s—or of the French- 
man, before the Arch of Victory, nothing could 
be necessary to prove, that the arts have been use- 
fully and honourably employed, in recording the courage, 
the patriotism, or the virtues of their countrymen. 

An easy task, therefore, devolves upon that artist, 
who is selected to open the course of annual study by 
a public lecture. Master of the principles and prac- 
tice of his profession, it isa pleasure to him to exhibit 
to others the knowledge and the taste that have made 
him worthy to instruct them. 

But at the opening of this infant institution, in- 
struction in the study, or in the practice of any of the 
fine arts, is less necessary than the labour of proving 
that these arts have not an injurious, but a beneficent 
effect upon the morals, and even on the liberties of 
our country. For we cannot disguise from ourselves, 
that, far from enjoying the support of the general 
voice of the people, our national prejudices are unfa- 
vourable to the fine arts. Many of our citizens who 
do not fear that they will enervate our minds and cor- 
rupt the simple and republican character of our pur- 
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suits and enjoyments, consider the actual state of society 
as unfit for their introduction: more dread a high grade 
of perfection in the fine arts as the certain indication of 
the loss of political liberty, and of the concentration of 
wealth and power in the hands of a few. Many des- 
pise the arts and their professors as useless, as manu- 
facturing neither food nor raiment, nor gathering 
wealth by the enterprize of foreign commerce; and 
still more, ignorant of the delight, innocent. as it is 
exquisite, which they afford, seek employment for their 
idle hours in the gratifications of sense, and the osten- 
tatious display of riches. 

Inasfar as these prejudices, the only real obstacles 
to the triumph of the fine arts, grow out of the politi- 
cal constitution of society in the United States, the at- 
tempt to remove them suddenly by argument will be 
vain. That such obstacles do exist is certain. On the 
one hand, the subdivision of wealth, resulting from our 
laws of inheritance, scatters at the commencement of 
every generation the funds out of which individual 
citizens might support the fine arts: and the immense 
territory over which our population is seeking to spread 
itself, weakens all combined efforts of private citizens 
by the separation of distance: on the other, the dread 
of responsibility in the individual representatives of the 
people, converting all their notions of good government 
into the single anxiety to avoid expenditure, withholds 
that degree of public encouragement, which would 
give example and fashion to individual favour, and esta- 
blish a national love and pride in the fine arts. 
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But mere prejudices, whether of habit, of igno- 
rance, or of false reasoning, are to be conquered. In 
our republic, that which arises from an opinion that 
the perfection of the fine arts is incompatible with 
freedom,—while it is the most powerful to retard their 
progress,—is at the same time the most unfounded in 
theory, and the most false in fact. 

To ancient Greece the civilized world has been in- 
debted for more than two thousand years, for instruc- 
tion in the fine arts, and for the most perfect and sub- 
lime examples of what they are able to produce. But 
besides this instruction and these examples, we owe to 
Greece another obligation. The history of Grecian 
art refutes the vulgar opinion that the arts are incom- 
patible with liberty, by an argument the most irresisti- 
ble, that of fact upon record. 

Homer is supposed to have lived about nine hun- 
dred years before Christ. The events he has sung, are 
supposed to have happened three or four hundred years 
before his birth, or about twelve hundred and fifty 
years before Christ. The arts at that period must 
have been in a very advanced state to have produced 
a work of such transcendent merit, as the shield of 
Achilles. | But supposing this shield to have existed 
only in the imagination of the poet, then the state of the 
arts in his own days, must have been such, as to have 
rendered his description probable, for the difference of 
the ordinary exploits of his men and of his gods is not 
in the nature, but only in the degree, and in the power 
and excellence, of their achievements. The Vulcan of 
Homer was an artist with divine powers; but human ar- 
tists must have existed, in whose performances he saw 
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the possibility of that excellence which he has described. 
And, in fact, between the age ot Theseus and Homer 
the names of many great artists are on record.” But 
leaving the age of tradition, it appears very certain, that 
the first artists of Grecian origin, who obtained celebrity 
after the days of Homer, were citizens of the industrious 
and enterprizing colonies, established in Asia Minor, 
existing under a republican form of government, in the 
strictest sense of the word, and rivalling for many 
years, if not surpassing their mother states in activity and 
wealth. Harrassed by the kings of Lydia, and by the 
irruptions of the Scythian tribe of Cimmerians, many of 
the artists of the colonies established themselves in Greece, 
at Sicyon, /Egina, Corinth; and the first works in sculp- 
ture mentioned by Pliny, as executed in Greece, and 
which were of great celebrity and uncommon merit, were 
notto be found at Athens, but in the bosom of the rugged 
and ferocious republic of Sparta, where, by order of 
the magistrates, the Ionian Greek, Bathycles* filled 
the sacred enclosure of Amycle with the works of his 
chissel. The colossal statue of Apollo, sixty feet in 
hight was placed upon a throne ornamented with sculp- 
ture. The figures were incredibly numerous, and re- 
presented in groups, events relative to the history, the 
religion, and the achievements of the republic. To 
the execution of these works, the laws of Lycurgus, 
then in full force and vigour, offered no obstacle. It is 


*Plin. 1. xxxv. Bularchus the painter, also an Ionian, was co- 
temporary with Bathycles, about 700 years before Christ; and 
Pausanias names three celebrated artists, Doriclides, Philocles, 
and Medon, all Spartans, whose works were in high repute in 
his day. They lived about 150 years after Bathycles. 
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not my design to trace the progress of the fine arts 
through all the republics and colonies of Greece. From 
the earliest dates, their progress, the public honour in 
which they were held, their important aid on all occa- 
sions of solemnity, municipal, national, and religious, 
pervades and forms a part of the history, not only of 
Greece, but of all the colonies, which in spite of her 
destructive wars, profuse in the waste of human life, she 
established in Asia, Africa, and Europe. Syracuse, 
and Agrigentum in Sicily, exhibit to this day ruins of 
temples of the most ancient Grecian character, and of 
such stupendous construction and magnificence’ as to 
exceed all that history leads us to expect of their wealth 
and power. | 
The most splendid era, which the arts have ever 
witnessed, was perhaps the administration of Pericles at 
Athens. Pericles, indeed, has been called a tyrant; 
‘and ithas been denied that the free genius of the Athe- 
nians had any share in inspiring those works which ren- 
der at this day the Acropolis of that city the most inte- 
resting spot on the globe. He has been accused of 
masking his ambition under the exterior of public 
spirit, of debasing his fellow citizens into his subjects, 
while he amused their vanity by the works with which 
he decorated their city, and lulled their watchfulness by 
the theatrical entertainments to which they were ad- 
mitted at the expense of the public treasury, and at 


last of having involved his country in the Peloponesian 
war, in order to secure himself from the investigation 
of his fiscal operations. —But can he be called a tyrant, 
whose influence aided by tears and entreaties could 
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scarcely save Aspasia from the fury of the people: 
whose intimate friends, Anaxagoras the philosopher, 
and the immortal Phidias, were banished, only because 
they were his friends: and who himself was condemned 
to a fine. The comic poets, indeed, of his day, have 
given to the character of this great man such colouring 
as suited their object of exciting laughter or gratifying 
& : 
envy. But from their works, as from the paragraphs of 
our newspapers, history can receive no information, 
excepting of this undeniable truth, ‘that the government, 
under which the poems and the paragraphs were pub- 
lished, was free, even to the borders of licentiousness. 

But granting, against the evidence of facts through 
the whole history of his administration,. and of the 
stronger evidence of his personal disposition and prin- 
ciples, that he was a tyrant, and that the works that em- 
bellish the scene of his ambition were the forced pro- 
duction of unlawful power, whence did Phidias, Mne- 
sicles, Pancenus, and Parrhasius derive their talents: 
talents that have raised our ideas of the dignity and 
powers of the human species, infinitely above that stand- 
ard, to which the victories of the most irresistible con- 
queror, or the laws of the most profound statesman of 
any age can exalt them. The tyranny of Pericles, 
though it might employ these talents, found them pre- 
pared and ready for use; and though they illustrated, 
they were not created by the energy of his administra- 
tion. 

To enter into a disquisition on that form of govern- 
ment, and on those manners, and laws, which nursed 


genius wherever it was found among the whole people; 
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which not only gave to the powers of the mind the ut- 
most extent of culture, but to the body all the strength, 
beauty and grace of which human nature is capable; 
which held up to exertion every motive that could sti- 
mulate, and to excellence every honour that could grati- 
fy ambition; would be to compose a dissertation on the 
history of Greece from her earliest records, to the final 
loss of her liberties after the age of Philip of Mace- 
don. But to explain the source of her eminence 
few words are sufficient: Greece was free: in Greece 
every citizen felt himself an important, and thought 
himselfan essential, part of his republic. The only su- 
periority which he was allowed to claim, was that which 
could be examined by his fellow-citizens, each of 
whom was his equal and his rival. The education of 
a Greek soon pointed out, among the various disposi- 
tions of his body and mind, that in which he was most 
likely to attain excellence. The path of glory was 
equally open to all: precept and example were every 
where at hand, and reward was as certain as success. 
The whole mass of energy excited by such a system, 
could not but produce such effects, as at this distance 
of time leave it doubtful whether in beholding the mu- 
tilated remains of Grecian art, astonishment, or admi- 
ration be the predominant sensation. The Apollo of 
Phidias, the Venus of Praxiteles, the group of Laocoon, 
are in fact monuments not more of the arts, than of 
the freedom of Greece; monuments which are not 
more perfect as examples to artists, than as lessons to 
statesmen, and as warnings to every republic to guard 
well the liberty that alone can produce such wonders. 


il 


The enthusiasm, which this subject excites, would 
carry me too far, were I to enter more fully into the 
proof that in Greece, perfection in the fine arts, freedom 
in government, and virtue in private life, were cotempo- 
raneous. In the freedom of the Grecian states dege- 
nerating into anarchy—in their civil wars disgraced by 
cruelty and. injustice—in their system of slavery—in 
their private lives, sometimes viciously voluptuous in 
their most. popular leaders, some savagely coarse in 
their generals and philosophers—in their religion super- 
stitious, intolerant and despotic, ample theme has been 
found for declamation against this wonderful people. 
But let those compare their public transactions of war 
and peace with the acts and system of any other nation, 
modern or ancient, free or monarchical, who from the 
comparison look for aid to the political system that 
they have undertaken to support:* all that I ask, 
and. which cannot be denied, is, that Greece was free 
when the arts flourished, that they were dependent on 
that freedom, and that freedom derived from them 
much of her support and permanence. 

Greece, indeed, at last, lost her freedom; she lost it 
when she lost her virtue; she lost it when she prostitu- 
ted the fine arts to the gratification of vice; when her 
music which, directed by the poet Tyrtzus, had con- 


* “The history of Greece, by describing the incurable 
evils inherent in every form of republican policy, (polity) evin- 
ces the inestimable blessings resulting to liberty itself from the 
lawful dominion of hereditary kings, and the steady operation of 
well regulated monarchy.” See Gillies’s history of Greece, 
Dedication. 
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ducted the Lacedemonians to victory, sounded only to 
guide the steps of licentiousness; she lost it when her 
‘sculpture and painting, instead of immortalizing the 
forms of her heroes and philosophers, and rendering 
her gods adorable, became the sycophanis of wealth 
and the slaves of sensuality: then, to use the language 
of Pliny, not less forcible than true, the arts ceased in 
Greece. For from the reign of Alexander to the ex- 
tinction of taste in design, and excellence in execution, 
not a single name is recorded worthy of being placed at 
the side of those that graced the era of the Grecian re- 
public. 

In considering in the same point of view the arts 
which have decorated the freedom of Rome, or perpe- 
tuated the splendor of her monarchy, we have not the 
same information in detail which Pausanias, Plutarch, 
and Pliny, together with considerable remains of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture afford us on the arts of 
Greece. Unable, in the situation in which this discourse 
has been sketched, to refer to books, my memory does 
not supply me with the name of a single Roman artist, 
unless it be that of Fabius Pictor, the consul and gene- 
ral, whose taste and skill in painting appears not to have 
dishonoured his civic character. The names of seve- 
ral Grecian artists employed at Rome are on record. 
The book of Vitruvius, a Roman, is indeed the only one 
on architecture, which has survived the rage of barba- 
rians and the decay of time. But this work is of very 
inferior rank both in its literature, its taste, and its sci- 
ence, and is not now entirely intelligible. The only 
edifice which has been sometimes suspected to be of his 
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design, the amphitheatre of Verona, has no extraordi- 
nary merit. 

We find scattered through the Roman writers no- 
tices of magnificent edifices erected prior to the age 
of Augustus, with which the capital abounded. —Por- 
ticos ornamented with statues and erected purposely 
for the accommodation of the people, appear to have 
been those which contributed most to the splendor of 
the city. 

Of the erection of temples, however stupendous 
their size or their construction, I have said little. 
Their object, unless (as in the Roman basilicas) it is 
also municipal, is not necessarily connected with any 
form of government. The freest and the most des- 
potic systems have equally endeavoured to propitiate 
the deity by the splendor of their adoration. Even 
the magnificence of the Grecian temples and the inimi- 
table art displayed in the statues of their gods, serves 
chiefly to preserve to this day the evidence of the per- 
fection of the arts at the time of their erection. The 
fine arts did not in Greece, owe their advancement to 
their religion, in the sense in which that word is now 
used. All their gods appear to have been once men; 
heroes in the carnage of war, or benefactors of man- 
kind in the arts of peace. Those of the greatest an- 
tiquity were indeed obscured by time in a religious 
mist that magnified their appearance, and Jupiter had 
acquired powers and attributes in addition to his hu- 


man weaknesses, passions, and vices, that raised bim— 


above the regions of the understanding, and surround- 
ed him with the majesty of religious terror. But 
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most of the other gods were worshipped, painted and 
sculptured as excellent human beings, the powers of 
whom were exalted into divinity, and the services. re- 
warded by immortality. 

Very few and obscure remains, if any, of temples 
erected in the time of the republic of Rome, record the 
state of the arts at that period. But to prove from the 
example of Rome, that the cultivation of the fine arts is 
by no means incompatible with republican institutions, 
It is sufficient to know, that they were actually the means 
of rewarding military and civil merit, and of perpetua- 
ting the memory of national transactions, in those times 
in which the liberty of the Romans 15 most vaunted. 
Of the nature of that liberty, and of the character of that 
people—not as described by their elegant historians and 
orators, but as exhibited in their conquests, in the use 
and treatmeut of their slaves, in their ferocious and bloo- 
dy amusements, in their brutal enjoyment of the tortures 
of wild animals tearing each other to pieces, and of gla- 
diators convulsed in the agonies of a dishonorable 
death, in the attendance of matrons and virgins upon 
these scenes of horror and crime—nor of their tame 
submission to the proscriptions of the triumvirs, 
scenes scarcely equalled, and not surpassed by those of 
the French revolution, nor of the ease and security in 
which Tiberius and Nero rioted. in blood over the warm 
corpse of the vepublic scarcely extinct—of all this, 
it is not’ my intention or my business to speak. | I 
merely hint at it, because among the Roman writers, 
from Cicero downwards, many passages are: found, 
which throw upon the fine arts, introduced more gene- 
rally into Italy after the conquest and pillage of Corinth 
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by Mummius, the blame of manners softened and 
corrupted by Greek refinement. Alas! their effect in 
softening the manners of these polished savages was 
scarcely perceptible. The prostitution of the arts to 
gratify vices, in the introduction of which they had no 
share whatsoever, is too certain. Could that love of 
truth, that persevering labour, that constant pressing 
forward of all the faculties of the man towards excel- 
lence, that occupation of the whole mind and body by 
the application and study for which the life of an artist 
is too short, that contempt of any reward compared 
with the meed of praise, without which no great artist 
was ever formed, have prevailed by example, then 
would cruelty and blood have ceased to be exclusively 
a Roman amusement. 

To refute these calumnies against the arts, it would 
be sufficient to state what is undeniable, that the 
buildings and sculpture of the Romans, which are 
nearest in point of time to the days of the republic, are 
those of the best taste in design, and of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship. For as the monuments of Ro- 
man art, during the reigns of the emperors, grow into 
colossal size and expense, they dwindle into. absurdity 
in the style of their decorations, and the imperfection of 
their execution, until we arrive at the triumphal arch 
of the mighty Constantine, a crouded patchwork of 
parts, pillaged from the trophies of former conquerors, 
a mixture of the good sculpture of former times, and of 
the coarsest imitations of his own age. 

Respecting these gigantic buildings there is a fact 
which proves, that even the delusion of a popular 
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government, after it has ceased to exist in reality, is 
favourable to the promotion of the fine arts. Many of 
the most splendid of them are monuments erected to 
the memory of the departed liberty of the people. The 
largest edifice in the world, erected for the purpose of 
public amusement, is the Colloseum of Vespasian. In 
this amphitheatre the Roman people could enjoy their 
ferocious entertainments at their ease, to the number of 
more than fifty thousand at once. ‘Ihe theatre of Mar- 
cellus is also an enormous pile. The magnificent re- 
mains of public baths prove the importance attached to 
the semblance of popular rights, and the indulgence of 
popular pleasures, even by the most tyrannical emperors. 
But when we consider the fifteen or sixteen aqueducts, 
which once supplied Rome, and of which some still 
supply the city with water, and others constructed and 
remaining over the whole empire, all of which were erect- 
ed and decorated by the best skill of the age, the strict 
connexion of the interests and enjoyments Of the peo- 
ple, and of the cultivation of the arts of design is still 
more illustrated. 

It would be easy to extend the historical evidence, to 
this point, through more modern times; and to show 
that the era of the revival of the fine arts, was that of an 
active republican spirit, and of a very considerable degree 
of political freedom, which existed in the small commer- 
cial communities of Italy. Of this truth, the history 
of Florence under the merchants, the Medicis, furnishes 
very prominent evidence. 

I have, however, I fear, dwelt on this part of my 
subject to the fatigue of your patience: but if a con- 
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viction can be wrought, and diffused throughout the 
nation, that the fine arts may indeed be pressed into the 
service of arbitrary power, and—like mercenary troops, 
do their duty well while well paid—yet that their home 
is in the bosom of a republic; then, indeed, the days 
of Greece may be revived in the woods of America, 
and Philadelphia become the Athens of the Western 
world. To produce such a conviction, I have thought 
it would be more effectual, to set before you the proofs 
of history, than the less interesting deductions even of 
the soundest reasoning. And, certainly, if human na- 
ture and human powers be at this day what they were 
from the earliest dawn of art in Greece, to the extinction 
of the republican spirit in that country;—if :the desire 
of present applause, and of posthumous fame, be still a 
stronger stimulant to genius than the certainty of wealth; 
—if talents, wherever scattered in a nation, are more 
readily and plentifully discovered where they may raise 
their heads freely and boldly, and employ their power 
and their activity on subjects of their own choice, than 
where they must wait the favour of the great, and do the 
drudgery of adulation,—then is this a soil as congenial 
to their nature, and as favourable to their growth and 
perfection, as that of Sparta, Thebes, Delphos, or 
Athens. 

That the wealth and the titles, which arbitrary power 
has to bestow, will always furnish strong inducements 
to the cultivation of the fine arts, under monarchical 
governments, is undeniable. Under a Trajan, an Adrian, 
a Henry VII., a Charles I. and II., a Louis XIV., 


a Frederic II., or a Napoleon,—monarchs, who, in the 
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excellence of the arts they fostered, and the general en- 
couragement they gave to men of literature and science, 

sought aconsiderable portion of their own immortality — 

the fine arts have flourished with great vigour. Nor 

ought we to omit mention of the name of George III., 

by whose patronage our illustrious countryman, West, 
has become the first historical painter of the age. But 

in all these instances, and in others which might be 
added, it has not been owing to the character of the 
government, but to that of the individual monarch, that 
the arts have flourished under these reigns. 

With the state of the arts in England, and with the 
influence and power of the British government, we are 
better acquainted than with that in other states. I would, 
therefore, ask, what have all the English monarchs, 
from Henry VII. down to the present reign, done for 
the arts, including the reigns of the two Charles’s and 
of Queen Ann, to whom the fire of London, and the 
victories of Marlborough, gave so great an opportunity 
of building churches and palaces? The single name of 
Boydell, an engraver, supported himself, in the outset, 
by Strahan, a bookseller, eclipses, in consideration of 
the fine arts, those of all the English monarchs within 
so long a period: and, without insisting on the acci- 
dental circumstance, that the only English coins which 
do honour to the English mint, are those of the protector- 
ship of Cromwell, it may be truly observed, that in that 
prosperous and fortunate island, the astonishing progress 
which the elegant and useful arts have made, is the ef- 
fect of the spirit of the people—of the very strong tinc- 
ture of republican principle, which is an essential part 
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of the English constitution, and of the popular institu- 
tions and societies, which, as far as their objects.extend, 
are practically republican communities*, 

If then we need not dread the encouragement of the 
fine arts, as hostile to our best interests, the interests of 
our morals, and of our liberty, the inquiry, whether the 
state of society in our country be ripe for their intro- 
duction ceases to be.of much importance. A propen- 
sity to the fine arts is an instinctive property of human 
nature. ‘To repress it, it is necessary tc confine its ac- 
tivity by positive laws, enforced by all the horrors of 
religious dreadt. But, where no such restriction pre- 


* T have lately seen in the newspapers an account of a pic- 
ture, painted by West, and representing the miracles of Christ. 
It is stated, that it was his design to send this picture to Ame- 
rica, but that a society of Dilettanti had subscribed and paid to 
him the price fixed by him, ona work, which, from the richness 
of the subject, must have called forth and displayed all his ta- 
lents. 'Whether the story be true or false, it is perfectly pro- 
bable, and furnishes a strong instance of the popular encourage- 
ment given to art in England. 


t The divine precept, “ thou shalt make unto thyself no 
likeness of any thing in the heavens above, or in the earth be- 
neath, or in the waters under the earth.’”’—“ Zhou shalt not bow 
down to them to worshif: them;’’ has nearly extinguished the 
arts of painting and sculpture in all countries in which the reli- 
gion of Moses or of Mahomet prevail. The omission of the 
latter part of the commandment, confining the prohibition to 
the adoration “ of the work of their own hands,”’ has perverted 
the meaning of the whole. And yet the propensity to art, limit- 
ing the Mahomedan artist to fillagree, Arabesque ornament and 
architecture, has, in these branches, produced admirable works. 
The sort of decoration called Arabesque, has been enriched by 
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vails, there 1s no nation so rude, so ignorant, so occu-. 
pied with the toils and cares of procuring the support of 
a miserable existence, so harassed by war and rapine, 
among whom art does not spring up spontaneous- 
ly, combating the sterility of the soil, and the rigor of 
the climate, but still struggling and succeeding to ex- 
ist. The caves of the Hottentot, the deserts of Africa, 
the rocks of _Easter-Island, and .the snowy wastes tra- 
versed by the Esquimaux and our northern Indians, 
have their indications of the fine arts; and the club of 
every savage is carved and painted before it is dyed in 
the blood. of his enemy. Art is a hardy plant. If 
nursed, tended, and pruned, it will lift its head to heaven, 
and cover with fragrance and beauty the soil that sup- 
ports it; but, if neglected, stunted, trodden under foot, 
it will still live; for its root is planted in the very ground 
of our own existence. ‘To draw; to imitate the forms 
around him, is the first delight of the infant; to contem- 
plate and accumulate the productions of art, one of the 
proudest enjoyments of the polished man; and to be 
honoured by art with a monument, the last ambition 
of the dying. 

If therefore there exist no prejudice to oppose the 
growth of art among us, the state of society is always 
ripe for its introduction. And even where prejudices 
do exist, as they certainly do among us, the arts them- 


Raphael D’ Urbino, in the Vatican, by the likeness of many works 
of creation, and by beautiful antique Mosaics; but this improve- 
ment is not to be found in the ornaments of Mahomedans, who 
strictly abide by their interpretation of the second command- 
ment. 
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selves, like Hercules in the cradle, will strangle the 
serpents. Mild, insinuating, of no political party, all 
they require is a slight introduction to our acquaintance. 
Received at first with reserve, they will be cherished 
by the best of our affections, and find patronage from 
our most legitimate pride. Our vanity will combat 
our avarice in their behalf; they will sometimes be dis- 
gusted and repelled by ignorance and parsimony, but 
they will be consoled and attracted equally by liberali- 
ty and ostentation. Their advancement to that footing 
of security and reward which is their right, will not be 
rapid, but it will be certain and durable. The taste 
for the fine arts when it shall become a national taste, 
will be as permanent as the national language. It will 
not be a fashion set by a Charles, or a Louis XIV.,; it 
will be a law to which the economy of our legislatures 
will bend, and heroic actions will not go unacknow- 
ledged, because a statue or a2 monument requires an 
appropriation of money. 


The Oration of Mr. Hopkinson, held before the 
Academy of Arts on the 13th of November last, has 
preoccupied, much more eloquently than my talents 
would have enabled me to have gone over it, much of 
the ground, to which these considerations lead, and has 
given to the public a very interesting account of the 
rise and progress, chiefly of the art of engraving, as 
connected with that of printing in this city. 

It is a proud circumstance for the fine arts, that 
among those who have stepped forward with zeal and 
with talent, with a sacrifice of their time and of their 








money, to establish the academy of the arts im this city, 
that profession, in which study, habit and emulation 
contributes, perhaps more than in any other, to the culti- 
vation of the powers of the mind, and to the correction 
of the taste and the judgment, has been prominently 
active and useful: and that among the most distinguish- 
ed members of the Academy of the Fine Arts, are 
those men who are the most eminent at the bar. The 
aid of their talents, of their eloquence, and of their high 
standing in society, cannot be without their effect; nor 
will the fine arts, to whom jointly with the poet and the 
historian, belongs the distribution of wreaths of immor- 
tality, be unmindful of their services. 

By the facts enumerated in the discourse of Mr. 
Hopkinson, it is fully illustrated that the most effectual 
patronage which in their infancy the fine arts can receive, 
is the certainty of employment. The enthusiasm which 
belongs to genius will domuch, but without this induce- 
ment to the young who possess superior talents to de- 
vote themselves to their cultivation as a profession, we 
shall ever remain mere occasional and unskilful copy- 
ists. When Hippocrates lamented that to attain per- 
fection in the medical art, life is too short, he uttered a 
truth peculiarly applicable to the fine arts. Writers of 
the greatest genius have denied the existence of that in- 
dividual native predisposition to eminence which is 
called genius. But though they fail to prove that edu- 
cation is every thing, and genius nothing, it is very 
certain that he that is most diligent and persevering, will 
generally be most eminent. Without encouragement 
therefore, to look forward to the practice of the fine 
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arts for the means of a competent and honourable en- 
joyment of the ease and independence which may be 
procured by trade or agriculture, few, even of those who 
feel»themselves irresistibly impelled by inclination to 
devote themselves to their culture, will follow the na- 
tural bent of their genius. . “5 

That subdivision of labour which has been found to 
produce such surprising effects in other employments, 
and which has in modern times, pervaded every branch 
of human activity, has separated the professors of. the 
fine arts into distinct classes. The painters of history, 
of portraits, of landscape, of cattle, and of sea pieees, are 
now distinct persons. ‘The sculptor and the architect, 
and the artist, who, by multiplying, perpetuates the 
works of all the others, the engraver, have provinces 


‘® wholly distinct from each other. This subdivision of 
the labours of the fine arts is highly promotive of per- 
», fection in detail. Whether it is in,other : fa- 


vourable to the formation of great artists, I will not now 
inquire; but it certainly gives to us, in the actual state 
of American society and wealth, the choice of honour- 
ing, and_ patronising those branches of the fine arts, 
which we find most conducive to our pleasures and our 
wants, and which can most gasily attain excellence 
among us. 

. I am not of opinion that it would be possible 
to point out any set of practicable measures, to be 
adopted by the general or state governments, by which 
the course of the fine arts towards perfection could 
be promoted among us, so effectual, and so economi- 
cal, as the simple system adopted by the Greeks. If 
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®@ meritorious actions,.and services rendered to thelate, 
were commemorated by a portrait, an historicalpicture, 
a bust, a statue, a monumen or a mausoleum, the: 
emulation to excel in the fin  anees erow “out * 
of the emulation to deserve well of the arene the ™ 
establishment of academies and of schools of instruc- 
tion in the. fine ‘arts, ‘calling for expensive buildipgs, 
Jarge endofments anda continual expe diture in main- 
taining the establishment, would be of] 
out employment of the artists sducated im them. Aca- 
: d in the’¢ncouragement. of the 
| Without the slightest favour from, the 
bi atibilor t 1€ state, this society has arisen on the basis of 
E and individual enterprize} giving to the rising 
of the country the means of support, andy 
to.them the road to eminence. Affection a id. 
ve asked for portraits, literature for embellish 
-and scienge for elugidation, and we already rival Europe 
n.portral ‘and in engravings. #iCommerée has called 
r beauty in ‘thesforms z and decorations of her ships, and 
where inekurope is t _aRus! “* Let the national 


1 
** = Mr. William Rush, of Philddelphia i is at the head Oia branch i 
of the arts which he has himself created. ip His figures, forming 
the head or ‘prow of a vesdliplace him, in the excellence of 
his attitudes and action,’ among the best sculptors that have ex- 
isted; and in the proportion afid drawing of his figures he is hd 
, ten fag above mediocrity and seldom below it. The rules ofd 
sign by which the figures of Mr. Rush are tobe judged require 
* a conside) le latitude. The great object is general effect.— 
Inithis he Succeeds beyond competition. High finish would be 
misplaced. The constrained attitude of a figure on the prow of *, 


a ship would appear an insuperable diffign Ity. With him it ts 
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legislature honour the hero or statesman of the revolu- 
tion with busts; and sculptors will not be wanting.— 
The genius which under exotic influence has given so 


_higharank to the American pencil of a West, Copley, 


Trumbull, and Vanderline, would, under domestic pa- 
tronage, not refuse to inspire the American chisel.— 
And whence arises it—is it our national ingratitude, our 
ignorance or our apathy—that those states or municipal 
bodies, which have endeavoured to erect a memorial to 
the merits of any of their public men, have confined it to 
the form of the face or the person; that the majority of 
the states have not even gone so far, and that the nation- 
al legislature has absolutely done nothing:—while four 
American historical painters have attained the highest 
eminence in Europe, where their talents have been em- 
ployed in immortalizing the achievements of a lord 
Heathfield, or of a major Pearson, in the war carried on 
against us; and where the patriotism of Trumbull, exhi- 
bited in his admirable pictures of the death of Warren 
and of Montgomery, has been obliged to wear the mask 
of British victory. The annual expenditure which 


nothing. In Jooking at his figures in general it would appear 
that his attitudes were those of choice; so little do they embar- 
rass him. There is a motion in his figures that is inconceivable. 
They seem rather to draw the ship after them than to be im- 
pelled by the vessel. Many are of exquisite beauty. I have 
not seen one on which there is net the stamp of genius. But 
his element is the water. Ashore, his figures want repose, and 
that which is his highest excellence afloat, becomes a fault.— 
The ships’-heads of Rush, engraved, would form an invaluable 
work. 
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would employ these great artists upon the transactions 
of our own country, and which would give to them ho- 
nour and independence, would be as dust in the balance 
of our public accounts. The national pride, which such 
records excite, is well worth purchasing at the expense 
of a few thousand dollars; and, if the example of all the 
republics that have preceded us, did not authorize the 
hope, that history will not find us guilty of ingratitude, 
but only of delay, the national neglect of the memory 
of Washington would be sufficient to repress every sen- 
timent of patriotism and public spirit. Of this neglect, 
ageravated by the solemn steps taken by Congress to ob- 
tain a right to remove the body of the founder of our 
liberties to a place of public and honourable sepulture, 
and the abandonment of that right when obtained, it is 
painful to speak—nor is it necessary. There is not 
wanting a general sentiment of the disgrace which the 
nation suffers while the body of Washington rests upon 
a trussle, crouded into a damp and narrow vault, in 
which the rapid decay of the wooden support must in a 
few years mingle his ashes with those of his worthy but 
unknown relatives. Exertions, not altogether worthy 
of the object, but such as the present fashion of finance 
authorizes, are made, to give to his memory that ho- 
nour in other cities which is denied him in the metro- 
polis of the union; and this sentiment, becoming daily 
more active, will reach and animate the halls of our 
Congress, and the honour paid to Timoleon by the lit- 
tle republic of Syracuse, will not be thought above the 
pecuniary means, or contrary to the constitutional prin- 


ciples of the American people. 
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But if in painting and sculpture the American public 
have as yet done nothing for the arts, our necessities 
and our pride has been more favourable to the ad- 
vancement of our skill in architecture. It is indeed 
to be regretted, that instead of adapting our architec- 
ture to the age of our society and of our institutions, 
and exhibiting in our public edifices that republican 
simplicity which we profess, some of the most magni- 
ficent situations in our country and in the world, 
should be already irrevocably occupied by structures 
copied from the palaces of the corrupt age of Diocle- 
sian, or the still more absurd and debased taste of 
Louis the XIV. In this city however it might natu- 
rally be expected that the purest taste would prevail. 
Founded by a man, the beneficent effects of whose wis- 
dom and policy will be enjoyed by a late posterity, 
and the simplicity of whose manners and principles 
have descended to a very numerous part of this com- 
munity as an inheritance, influencing and correcting 
the character of the whole population, the city is held 
responsible to the whole union for the purity of her 
taste in the fine arts. Nor has she altogether set them 
an unworthy example in her architecture. The beau- 
tiful marble with which this neighbourhood abounds, 
and the excellence of all other building materials, give 
to Philadelphia great advantages in this branch of the 
fine arts. The first building in which marble was 
employed as the principal material of its front, is the 
Bank of the United States. Although only a copy of a 
European building of indifferent taste, and very defective 
in its execution, it is still a bold proof of the spirit of 
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the citizens who erected it, and of the tendency of the 
community to force, rather than to retard, the advance- 
ment of the arts. Only one year after its completion 
the Bank of Pennsylvania was built. Whatever 
may have been the success of the architect in de- 
voting his best talents to produce a pure specimen 
of Grecian simplicity in design, and Grecian perma- 
nence in execution, the existence and taste of this build- 
ing is due, not to the architect, but to a man, unhappily 
for the fine arts, now no more. Such a building, so 
different from all that had preceded it in form, arrange-. 
ment, construction, and character, would not have 
overcome the dread of innovation, which uninformed 
prudence always feels, had not the late President of the 
Pennsylvania Bank, Mr. Samuel M. Fox, united to 
the purest taste, and extensive knowledge of the sub- 
ject, an influence of personal character, which inspired 
implicit confidence in all he approved. If the style of 
this single building has given to the Philadelphian archi- 
tecture, even in our plainest brick dwellings, a breadth 
of effect and a repose vainly sought in other cities, 
we owe this superiority to the mild but powerful influ- 
ence of the discriminating taste of this one man. His 
death, in the prime of his life and of his usefulness, was 
a loss, which those, who knew him, who loved him, 
among whom he shared his admirable qualities, whom 
his wisdom counselled, his benevolence served, his ex- 
ample instructed, his temper, his taste, and his various 
knowledge delighted, will never repair. In him native 
dispositions and talents of rare combination, were 
brought forth and matured by the best course of culture, 
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by the extreme simplicity of his early habits, by the 
advantages of education, by the improvement of fo- 
reign travel, and by the experience of the business and 
politics of his own country. To quickness of percep- 
tion and ardor of feeling, he joined the mildest and most 
forbearing temper: cautious to decide—fearing to do 
wrong—and always leaning to kindness—he was bold, 
rigid, and immoveable in the performance of what he 
knew to be his duty. But to discover all the fund of 
knowledge and worth which his modesty concealed, 
and which he held, not for show, but for use, the relax- 
ation of intimate friendship, or the call of his fellow 
citizens for his services, was necessary. 

If this recollection of one of our most estimable ci- 
tizens be out of place, I shall be forgiven; for to the ac- 
ceptance among you, which his friendship first gave to 
me, I owe the honour that I may here speak of him. 
But where the fine arts are named, the name of Samuel 
Fox cannot be out of place. Had this city been Athens, 
he would have been a Pericles, in whose character, no 
Aristophanes could have found aught to censure or to 
ridicule. 

But if the arts have lost H1s influence, we have this 
consolation, that in our institutions there is a wide field 
for the growth and influence of similar talents and vir- 
tues. If they exist they will not remain hidden or power- 
less. Of this, the supply of this city with water, the 
bridge of Schuylkill, and many other public works 
which have risen around us, and are even now spring- 
ing up in every direction, are the best proofs. 
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I have already detained you far beyond the right 
which my feeble powers of instruction or entertainment 
give me. An attempt to remove the prejudices which 
oppose the establishment of the fine arts among us, ap- 
peared to me the most pressing duty of the orator of 
the Society of Artists. I have fulfilled but a small part 
of that duty. If it were necessary to do more, I could 
call up the spirit of commerce to aid me. I could en- 
list in the cause of the fine arts—that embellish domes- 
tic happiness, that charm leisure, that grace genero- 
sity, and honour patriotism—I could enlist in their 
cause, the demons of cupidity, and ofavarice. I could 
show that though they are instructive, faithful, and 
amusing friends, they may also be made profitable 
slaves. I could mention the names of Wedgewood, 
whose pots and pitchers, and cups and saucers, and 
plates, shaped and decorated by the fine arts, have thus 
received a passport into the remotest corners of the 
globe—of Boydell, whose engraved prints are spread 
over and ornament the whole surface of the earth—of 
Bolton, and Watt, and of the smiths and founders of Bir- 
mingham, who, true sons of Vulcan, have rendered the 
fables of Homer, and the visits of the arts and the graces 
in the forges and furnaces of that sooty god, to assist in 
the design of the armour of the immortals, not only pro- 
bable, but true. But I need not proceed further. The 
presence of this assembly shows that it is unnecessary, 
and its patronage will be more efficient than the most 
laboured oration. 


To the artists and amateurs who compose this so- 
ciety it must be matter of infinite encouragement to 
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view the effect of their collected talents and industry in 
the exhibition now opened. The novelty of an exertion 
to bring together and to arrange the productions of art 
which cover the walls of the academy, must, necessa- 
rily, produce some imperfection, both in the collection 
and in the arrangement. But without asking for any 
such allowance, have we not reason to be proud of our 
infant strength:—that it is considerable:—that among 
the numerous pictures and drawings, there are many 
which would not dishonour the walls of the London and 
Parisian galleries, is certain:-—And in this 1s our supe- 
riority; that our strength is our own. It is not hot- 
bedded by imperial and royal patronage, nor even by 
the nobility of wealth: it is the concentrated force of 
individual genius and industry, and of the encourage- 
ment of private and unproclaimed protection. That 
this effort of the fine arts may be countenanced by your 
visits and your approbation, I need not solicit. It is 
in your power to make your own amusements the foun- 
dation of all the eminence to which the most sanguine 
of us expect to attain; and, as the fair part of this as- 
sembly once did in adopting the Grecian dress, to 
stamp with the sanction of fashion, that which good 
taste recommends. ‘The success of the exhibition of 
this year will ensure to you an infinitely superior col- 
lection in the next, and not only stimulate the zeal 
of our artists, but inform them on the best method of 
accomplishing their object. 

In beholding the harmony in which the productions 


of so many talents are arranged; in considering the ge- 
neral and united effect of all the pictures which cover 
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the walls of the exhibition room, varying as they do in 
the merit, the manner, the colouring, and the subject 
of each; I could not help reverting to that moral and 


social harmony by which. the artists of our country 
might so much improve each other. There is, indeed, 


im superior genius a gregarious principle, which natu- 
rally brings men of similar talents together. Those 
who are most susceptible of the beauties of truth and 
of nature, are also the most susceptible of affection. 
The enthusiast in art, cannot be cold in friendship, 
nor can any thing contribute more to mutual improve- 
ment and excellence, than that mutual esteem and con- 
fidence which embellishes the private associations of 
artists. Each honest advice, each friendly criticism, 
each communication of knowledge from one artist te 
another is a step, hand in hand, in the ascent to perfec- 
tion. As our political independence was achieved by 
adherence to this motto, let our independence im the arts 
grow out of the conviction that, united we stand, divi- 
ded wé fall. 

I thank you, fellow citizens, for the attention with 
which you have honoured me. Descended from the 
earliest European settlers in this state and this city; 
although the course of my business has for some years 
separated me from you for the greatest part of every 
year, I feel that my home is here: and if in my endea- 
vours to exercise that branch of the arts which I pro- 
fess, I have been ever successful in your service, my 
pride and my reward is that of a patriot, who has devoted 
himself to his country. 
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